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I. 



BABY NELL. 




LMOST under the august shadow of 
Buckingham Palace there lay, hud- 
dled together, some forlorn and 
miserable dwelling-places for human beings. 
The besom of destruction, which is sent 
before as pioneer ^ clear the way for the 
march of improvement, had not, in the year 
of grace 1860, been seen or felt in the 
particular locality to which I refer. Men 
and women who knew little or nothing 
of comfort, little children who knew nothing 
of joyousness, boys and girls who knew 
more of sin and sorrow than some favoured 
people know in a long life-time, dwelt in 
that depressing neighbourhood. Dirt and 
rags, drunkenness, squalor, aivd ^ ^^'^t^ 
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condition of unsanctified poverty, were its 
prevailing characteristics. 

On a certain September afternoon, a girl 
of ten years sat on the worn door-step of 
one of these houses nursing a child of two. 
Considering the circumstances in which it 
was placed, the little one was very bonnie. 
The tiny arms, claw-like hands, and old- 
looking pinched face, which distinguished 
the unfortunate babies of that region, were 
not to be seen in " Baby Nell," as the girl- 
nurse always called her : she was a well- 
developed, lively little creature, evidently 
well-cared for, too. But there was a quick, 
knowiag expression in her round brown 
eyes, that one seldom jfiees in babies that 
know nothing of the sights and sounds with 
which Baby Nell was, unhappily, too 
familiar. 

The secret of her well-to-do condition 
lay in the fact, that Jenny Wright, her 
half-sister, was her nurse, and had almost 
sole charge of her. Most of the girls 
of ten about there tramped off every 
day to look for their living; and Jenny 
would have been o£ their aranbeir, had not 
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her father rigorously laid down the law, that 
Jenny was to make it the chief business of 
her life to mind the little one, until she was 
well able to take care of herself. The only 
person who demurred to this was the 
mother of the baby, Jenny's step-mother : 
she protested against having a girl of ten 
always round under her heels, prying and 
watching after everything, dangling about 
a baby thp.t could take care of itself with 
the bit of looking after that she could 
give it. 

But, "No," said Richard Wright, very 
decidedly. If the mother had not been 
fonder of drink than she was of her own 
flesh and blood, she .might be trusted with 
the chUd, and leave Jenny free to go else- 
where ; but as it was, he decreed that Jenny 
should be the child's constant guardian, and 
she was so accordingly. 

This arrangement pleased the girl ex- 
ceedingly. She loved the little one with an 
all-absorbing love ; it made a sunshine in her 
life which else would have been altogether 
dreary. For although her father was 
steady he was not at all lovabU^ xtot ^\^ V^ 
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show any affection for Jenny. The baby 
got kisses and caresses from him sometimes, 
sufficient to satisfy Jenny that he loved her 
darling; but he was not a demonstrative 
man, and his life-trials had greatly soured 
his disposition. The loss of his first wife, 
who was a good woman, and whom he 
truly loved, was a great blow to him. He 
had also mourned over little children, who 
had been taken away by death ; and besides 
all this, he discovered, after his second 
marriage, that the woman he had taken to 
fill the place of Jenny's mother was a care- 
less, selfish creature, addicted to hard 
drinking. Then his profession tended to 
make him hard and misanthropical : often 
after hanging about, or driving about, as the 
case might be, through the dreary hours of 
a wintry day, drenched to the skin with rain, 
or almost benumbed by frost, he would feel 
like one for whom no man cared. The 
wants of both body and soul seemed to be 
alike ignored by all his fellow-creatures : he 
was looked upon rather as part and parcel 
of his cab— a mere machine — ^than as a 
human beings with feelings and thoughts 
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akin to those of the passengers he drove 
hither and thither through the London 
streets. 

Had there been brightaess and comfort at 
home for him after his day of toil and 
exposure, his lot would not have been so 
hard ; or had he even been able to call one 
day in seven his own, for rest and recrea- 
tion, it would have been better than it was; 
but he was one of that pitiable class of 
men, the seven-day cabmen, "whose sore 
task does not divide the Sunday from 
the week." 

He did not murmur over his lot, neither 
at home nor to his fellow-cabmen ; but he 
jogged on, day after day, quiet, gloomy, 
and morose, without the least energy or 
lightness of spirit, without anything to look 
forward to but the repose of the grave, 
when death should come some day and 
take the reins out of his hands, and bid 
him lie by. 

And, indeed, sometimes in the winter, 
when frequent colds almost overpowered 
him, it seemed to him that the struggle 
with life must soon ceaa^ -, ^xA ^^xl \n& 
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thought, in a dim, nervous sort of way, of 
death and the beyond. Life was but a 
poor thing to him, and yet he did not like 
the thought of dying. He reasoned with 
himself that there must be a God ; for his 
wife had knpwn God as certainly as she 
knew her own child ; and she had spoken 
with her dying breath of going; to the Lord 
Jesus, with as much confidence and assur- 
ance as he could speak of going home to see 
Jenny in the evening.- Then her faith had 
made her life beautiful ; she was only a 
poor, ignorant woman, but she had the 
mind of Christ ; and in her humble sphere 
she shone, in her fi:delity to God and to her 
fellow-creatures, as those do who walk in 
the footsteps of the good Master. 

Yes : Richard Wright dared not say there 
was no God. The " white flower of a blame- 
less life " which his wife carried before the 
world, amid scenes where, like Lot, she was 
daily vexed with the filthy conversation of 
the wicked; could not have been of earthlv 
origin axxd growth. 

But where was this God who had been so 
nenr to bia wife, and who was so far, far 
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away from himself? Richard knew nothing, 
could realize nothing, about Him. He had 
very dim recollections of going to a place 
of worship with his mother when a little 
boy, and saying his prayers on her knee; 
but later memories had almost entirely 
swept them away. And he had ahnost 
made light of his wife's religion, as a thing 
which a common, hard-working man like 
him could have nothing to. do with ; and 
he had pooh-poohed her earnest talk and 
bits of good reading to him; "they jest 
went in at one ear and out at the other," 
he confessed to himself, when he vainly 
tried to recall them in his thoughtful mo- 
ments. He had always resisted her entreaties 
to give up work on Sundays, and to tend 
his soul as well as his body ; and yet he was 
glad she had this religion, since it made her 
so contented and happy in life, and so peace- 
ful in death. He entirely lacked her con- 
tentment and happiness, and her peace in the 
prospect of death. He sometimes looked up 
into the dark sky at night — so dark over the 
glare of street lamps — and his thoughts 
were even as dark. That the xftsA^ ^\&^^ss^% 
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tide of life in which he lived and moved, 
that his own life, emanated in some mys- 
terious way from some mysterious God, he 
admitted ; but what was this life all for, 
with its pitiful struggles and miseries, its 
sins and sorrows, its transient scenes of 
brightness, its dark perplexities and uncer- 
tainties? And where was the God who 
created it, who watched over and regulated 
it, — if, indeed, he cared anything about 
it? 

So questioned the poor, ignorant cabman 
when death seemed to stare him in the face, 
though he could scarcely have put the 
gloomy thoughts which flitted through his 
brain into words. Yet the language of his 
heart certainly was, " Oh, that I knew 
where I might find Him I" But he did not 
know. Neither himself, nor his present wife, 
nor Jenny, knew anything of God. 

It was only in times of bodily distress 
that Richard thought thus on these things. 
When matters were tolerably well with him, 
God was altogether ignored, untU some 
terrible shock of news, such as a disasterous 
wreci: or a fatal railway accident, spread 
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like wildfire through the country, when ho 
would say, with quickened pulses, '^ Thank 
God, it wasn't me cut off like that I and 
yet any day I might be cut off just so 
soon." 

Jenny was as ignorant as her father, but 
she never had thoughts and questionings of 
this kind. She might have been bom in a 
heathen land for aught that she knew of 
God, although His sacred name was, alas ! 
too familiar to her as being a foremost one in 
the blasphemer's vocabulary. Her mother s 
death took place when she was a baby of 
three years, else how different would her 
lot have been ! Her little hands would 
have been folded in prayer, and her little 
feet would have been gently pressed into 
the paths of peace, while the name of Jesus 
would have been music to her ear, as that 
of the great lover of little children, instead 
of being to her merely the awful preface to 
bad men's oaths. 

In appearance, Jenny was like most of the 
uncared-for girls of her age, who swarm in 
the poorer districts of our metropolis. She 
was always dirty and ragged, and her hair 
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usually hung in disorder; she would not 
have looked pretty even had she kept herself 
clean and tidy, and yet an acute observer 
could have told at a glance that there was 
something in the girl : that she was capable 
of doing and suffering great things, did 
circumstances only inspire her to them. 
There was a wonderful look in her large 
grey eyes, with then: dark-fringed lids, a 
clear, out-gazing expression, which told that 
she could dare much and fear nothing in 
any path that lay before her 

And now I return to her sitting on the 
door-step, playing with Baby Nell. She 
had just washed the child, for the second 
time that day, and put on her a clean 
pinafore ; with a strange perversity, remain- 
ing dirty and unkempt herself. The fact 
was, it was too much trouble to her to look 
after herself, whUe it was a pleasure to her 
to wash and dress baby, and make her look 
pretty. She kept the little frocks and petti- 
coats well washed and mended, and often 
invested threepence in half a yard of print 
for a new pinafore for the child, which she 
managed to make in a fashion quite satis- 
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tactory to herself, but which any ordinary 
sempstress would have called the merest 
cobbling. The coppers that bought these 
things were of her own earning, too. On 
her daily errand with her father's tea to the 
cab-rank near Hyde Park Comer, where he 
stood, she called on her way at the house 
of one Mrs. Stone, whose husband was a 
cabman, standing at the same place ; and 
she carried his tea with her father's, for 
which service she received fourpence a 
week. 

The time was drawing near on this Sep- 
tember afternoon for her to go on her usual 
errand. Her step-mother was within doors 
getting the tea ready. She had been out 
for half a day's charing, and had returned 
tolerably sober, yet smelling strongly of 
spirits, which she had evidently bought on 
her way home. 

"Now, Jenny!" she called presently, 
^ bring baby here, and go look alive with 
this tea. And tell father to send me a 
shilling to get some coals : this is the last 
bit on the fire. If he's off with a fare, 
you wait till he comes back." 
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Jenny reluctantly took the baby in. 
" I'd like to take her along," she said, " she 
looks so pretty, and I'm sure I could 
manage the two teas with her." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Be off with you, 
and look sharp! You'd better have the 
child tied round your neck, I think." 

" Bless her, I'd like to," laughed Jenny, 
not heeding the mother's harshness of tone 
and manner. " I hope the fire won't go too 
low afore we get coals, mother. I want to 
put on a saucepan o' water to wash out her 
frock and petticoat when she's gone to bed. 
Bless the pet ! Come and give Jen a kiss 
for good-by«. Baby Nell — one, two, three, 
there ; I'll soon be back, my pretty ! By- 

by!" 

The girl took up the can of tea and 
parcel of bread, and went out at the door. 
But in a moment she turned back, never 
minding the volley of angry words with 
which her step-mother greeted her for her 
dilatoriness. " I must have just one more 
kiss, Baby Nell," she said, stooping, and 
almost passionately kissing the baby's up- 
turned face. 
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" Oo be kick back," said the child, with 
emphasis. 

"As. kick as ever I can, my pretty!" 
laughed Jenny. And away she ran. Ah, 
poor Jenny ! had she any dim presentiment 
of an awful separation, when she must 
needs turn back for " one more kiss ?" 
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"IS IT ALL TRUE?" 




HEN Jenny reached the cab-stand 
she found that her father was away, 
'^gone with a fare to Regent's Park," 
said Mr. Stone, who was on the stand, and 
very glad of his tea, which he took stand- 
ing with his back against the railings of 
the Green Park. So Jenny must perforce 
stand and wait for her father, since she 
dared not return home without the shilling. 
She did not mind the waiting much, since 
she felt satisfied that Baby Nell was com- 
fortable in her absence, only she would 
have felt much happier had the child been 
with her. Mr. Stone was a jocular sort of 
man, and while eating his tea, he kept 
saying droll things to make Jenny laugh. 
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so that the time slipped by without her 
taking any heed how it went The weather 
was mild and clear; and it was quite a 
pleasure to her to stand about, watching the 
grand carriages roll in and out of Hyde Park, 
and admiring the finely dressed people walk 
to and fro in the afternoon sunshine. 

But presently, thinking of her precious 
charge, she began to grow restless and im- 
patient. "I wish father 'ud come," she 
said, "his tea 'U be as cold as the river." 
In a moment she added, in a rough tone, 
to a ragged urchin who came running up 
to her, "Now, you jest be oflF, Jim 
Norris I You knows I owes you a grudge 
for a-shying of that there 'tater at my 
Baby Nell, though it's well for you as it 
missed her, or Td pitch into you this blessed 
minute." 

" Why, you're a plucky bit of a young 
'oman," said John Stone. 

" Oh, but he's such a wagabone !" said 
Jenny, vehemently. '' There ain't a wusser 
out, I knows !" 

" But ril tell ye what I've got to say, 
for all yer jawin'," retorted the boy^ " wv^ 
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it's jest this : yer doll of a babby 's burnt all 
to death, and took to the hospital." 

" You young sinner ! be off with yer, 
this minute, or I'll give ye what for ! It's 
jest one of his lies, Mr. Stone ; he tells 'em 
by the million, and it ain't the first time as 
he've tried to frighten me about Baby 
Nell !" 

" But it ain't a lie, as you'll find out for 
yerself,' said the ragged, dirty little fellow, 
as he coolly made a somersault, and ran 
away. 

Jenny put the words down as untrue the 
moment she heard them; nevertheless a 
chilling fear crept into her heart when she 
thought that it was not impossible that they 
were true. At any rate she must go home 
and see for herself, and explain to her step- 
mother why she had been so long away : 
she could then return for the shilling, and 
take the baby with her. So she left her 
father's tea in Mr. Stone's charge, and 
started for home. Passing St. George's 
'Hospital, she could not help standing for a 
moment on one of the steps, and straining 
her ear to listen for cries or words that 
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might verify the boy s tale. But the next 
minute she felt angry with herself for giving 
even that much credence to his mischievous 
story. Bearers of ill news are not often 
wanting ; and before Jenny reached home 
a troop of children met her, shriUy echoing 
the terrible words of the boy, which till 
now had been but an idle tale to her, " Yer 
babby's burnt to death, Jen 1" 

For a moment Jenny stood transfixed, as 
still as a statue, her face deadly pale, and 
her big grey eyes dilating wildly. She 
tried to speak, but no words would come 
through her white lips. Then, as if to 
break some horrible spell, she made a con- 
vulsive effort, and gasped out, "Now it ain't 
true I And that young wagabone, Jim 
Norris, have been a-puttin' of yer up to it, 
you young baggages I Out o' my way, the 
whole lot o' ye, or — " 

Jenny struck out right and left like an 
infuriated animal, so that the small folks 
did not stay to hear her threats, but ran 
desperately off, their rags flapping about 
their grimy legs as they strove to out- 
distance her. She did not paw^^ xroJS^ ^^ 
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reached the door of her miserable home, 
and then her steps faltered. She ventured 
yet to hope that Baby Nell would toddle 
out as usual to meet her; but there was 
nothing but a death-like stillness. She 
stepped within, a faintness came over her, 
so that she was obliged to grasp the door- 
handle for support. Round about the 
hearth there lay scraps of charred clothing, 
a tiny bit of print, and a piece of a weU- 
known little petticoat. Jenny staggered 
towards them, and stooped to pick them up, 
but her hands grasped only air, and a sound 
of rushing water filled her ears as she fell 
senseless upon all that was left in the place 
of her Baby NelL 

An hour, a month, a year, an eternity 
the time seemed to her, until a voice sounded 
as if afar off, in mist and darkness, " Bless 
the girl 1 ain't she never goin' to wake out 
o' this? Come, come, Jenny, rouse up, 
my lassl Yer father don't want to lose 
both his girls at once, ye know." 

The sonorous voice, and a vigorous 
shaking of Jenny's body, served to dispel 
the mist and darkness, and in another 
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moment she slowly miclosed her eyes, and 
saw that the cheerless room was suffused 
with the golden glory of the setting sun. 

Oh, to have closed her eyes for ever upon 
sun and earth ! Oh, to have been spared the 
anguish of waking up to the awful realities 
of that hour ! This was what was expressed 
in the long, deep sigh which heaved her 
young bosom as she returned fully to 
consciousness. 

One of the neighbours was standing over 
her, holding a basin of water in her hands, 
with which she had freely wetted Jenny's 
face. 

The girl looked up at the woman in mute 
misery. She dared not utter the questions 
which she longed to have answered. 

" Now, Jen, don't take on, there's a good 
lass 1 The thing's done, and it can't be 
undone, more's the pity," said her would-be 
comforter. 

" Oh, Kitty Simpson," gasped Jenny, at 
length, as she clutched with both hands 
at the woman's gown, "is it — ^is it all 
true?" 

" It's true as the babby'^ b\xnjL\» n^stj \i'^ 
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but she ain't dead, ye fcnow, and maybe 
she'll get through it." 

" Oh, yes, she will, she will ! " cried 
Jenny, wildly, and the ray of hope so 
thrilled her, that the tears came in a rush 
to her eyes, and she sat weeping and sob- 
bing until the icy load at her heart seemed 
all melted away. 

The woinan standing beside her was a 
rough specimen of her class, well able to 
look upon dreadful sights unmoved. But 
just now her cold, hard heart was moved 
at the sight of Jenny's overwhelming grief. 
She even put out her hand, and stroked 
the child's tangled hair, as she said, " You 
were allays very fond o' the youngster, 
Jen." 

" Oh, Kitty Simpson ! " sobbed Jenny, 
" I can't live without her ! I shall die if 
she don't get well." 

"That you won't, my lass," promptly 
replied Kitty. " If six babbies was burnt 
afore yer eyes, let alone one, that wouldn't 
kill ye. It ain't so easy to go off the 'ooks 
just cos other folkses goes." 

" Oh, Kitty ! " sobbed Jenny again, to 
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whom this assurance gave no comfort, 
" will ye tell me how it all happened ? " 

" Yes ; you was gone with yer father's 
tea, and yer mother runs off for her noggin 
o' something strong, round the comer, and 
leaves the babby to mind herself. Bime-by, 
I heers a horful screechin', and as it kep' on 
so desp'ate like, thinks I, Moll Wright is a 
flaying o' that there child, so I just runs 
over, and. Lord, bless my soul 1 there was 
the little 'un a-blazin' like a furnace I" 

" Oh 1" It was a shriek first, and then it 
deepened into a groan, as Jenny fell from 
her chair, and rolled over on the floor in 
the agony of her spirit. 

''There, now, you're going off again, I 
s'pose," said the woman rather crossly, as 
she pulled Jenny up by the arm, and set 
her on the chair. " I'd best go and leave 
ye, I think " 

" Oh, no, don't 1" implored Jenny. "TeU 
me the rest, Eitty." 

"Well, hold yer noise then. I stepped 
up bold, and smothered out the flames as 
well as I could in this woollen skirt, and 
ripped off the youngster's bumln' r^^^,^^^ 
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then I folded my gown round her, and jest 
"runs off like mad to the Hospital. Whilst 
I was gone, yer mother comes back — ^the 
jade! — and finds such a row, — ^the house 
full of folkses all a-blatin' out the news; 
and off she cuts, and comes screechin' to the 
Hospital, but they soon quieted her down ; 
and, of course, wouldn't let her see the 
babby whilst they was a-doctorin' of it, and 
so off she went, and I ain't seen no more of 
her. It's to be hoped she's gone to make a 
hole in the river : there's a pretty sight too 
many of her sort on dry land." 

Jenny's only response was a low moan. 

•^ I think you're quite come round now, 
eh, Jen ? So I'll just be off, for I've got a 
dab o' washing about. Keep up your 
pecker, old girL and don't go for to break 
your 'art over a bit of a babby, — though 
she was a tidy, nice un, I must say. But if 
she's took off, you must think it's a good 
job for her to be out of a world like this, as 
it would be for many a score o' babbies 
besides, as I knows of." 

And with that Mrs. Kitty Simpson turned 
mvajr^ highly satisfied with herself for the 
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part she had taken in this domestic 
tragedy. 

Jenny sat only a minute or two longer 
when left alone. She then started off for 
the Hospital. But before going many 
yards she suddenly realized what an object 
she was to present herself at so imposing a 
place. A hopeless feeling crept into her 
heart as to the succesa of her errand. 
Surely the porter would not even exchange 
words with her, much less let her in, — such 
a dirty, untidy, dejected-looking chit as 
she. 

She returned home, washed her face and 
hands, and did her best to arrange her hair. 
She could not improve herself in any other 
respect, for the clothes in which' she stood 
were all she had in the world, although her 
father was a steady cabman and had no 
large family to provide for. But it was no 
fault of his that the child's wardrobe was so 
scanty : he had repeatedly bought her 
things, which her step-mother, at the very 
first opportunity she could get, took away 
to pawn or sell ; so that at last, seeing how 
useless it was to try to keep «iv:^ ^Swsi^-i ^^ssA 
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• hoping to put , an end to the dreadful 
quarrels which always followed these acts of 
her step-mother, Jenny said to her father, 
"Jest don't buy me anything else, dad: 
these'll do very well, and I can wash 'em 
out when they gets too dirty." 

So Jenny's wardrobe was likely to remain 
scanty for an indefinite period. 

Having furbished herself so much she set 
out again on her errand, walking quickly, 
and not allowing herself to think what sort 
of a reception she would meet with. Her 
heart almost failed her when she found her- 
self actually on the top step, but she would 
not pause. She rapped loudly on the open 
door, and in a few seconds a porter made 
his appearance. 

" Please, sir, "began Jenny in at rembling 
voice, so unlike her usual bold way of 
speaking, " you've got our babby in here : 
she's burnt bad, and was brought in a bit 
ago. Oh, please, sir, couldn't I see her, jest 
for a minute, sir?" 

" You see her ! Why I guess she's in the 
doctor's hands just now, and even her own 
mother couldn't see her, leave alone you. 
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There's reg'lar days for visitors, and you 
must ask your mother to bring you when 
she comes, if ye want to see her that bad. 
Who are you, eh ?" 

"Please, sir, I'm Jenny Wright, and 
that's our Baby Nell what's took in, and 
please, sir, I'm her sister, sir." 

" Very well. Now go off home, like a 
good girl, and you needn't trouble about 
the baby : she'll be took good care of, and 
you can ask your mother to bring you in 
to-morrow." 

Jenny had not once withdrawn her 
anxious, imploring gaze from the man's 
face since he first appeared ; her whole soul 
was in that gaze, but he had no eyes to see 
it. Sad and anxious faces were, alas! so 
common to him, that he seldom thought of 
the anguish of heart which they represented. 
So now Jenny's speechful countenance did 
not move him in the least, and as she 
opened her lips for another desperate 
attempt at pleading, he looked upon her as 
a rather troublesome child, and said hastily, 
" Now, run off, run off, my girl, and don't 
be hanging about ; mind what I aoj V" 
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He turned away, but not so did Jenny. 
How could she ? — ^with Baby Nell lying, per- 
haps, not a minute's distance from her, and 
very likely crying for her ; for Jenny was far 
more to the little one than her own mother. 

After standing for a few mintues just 
where the porter left her, oblivious of 
everything but her own misery, she was 
stated by a gruff voice behind her, saying, 
'*No# then, what are ye hup to there? 
Gd^SIoiig about your business." It was a 
poUceman, and girls of Jenny's appearance 
found no favour in the eyes of those 
officials, ^ho knew rather too much of their 
capabiiitifes for wickedness and mischief of 
evei^ Tdtid. A policeman was, to Jenny, 
an Mdividfaal between whom and herself it 
behoVed^hei^ at all times to put the greatest 
pdssiMe 'diMance, — ^not that Jenny, carried 
an iH cdnfebience within her, but because 
shfe instilnctively knew that she belonged to 
a suspected class. So now,' trembling from 
head tb foot, from the suddenness of his 
salute, she bounded down the steps like a 
guilty thiiig, and ran away to the ^ cab- 
stand with flying feet. 
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III. 



AT THE HOSPITAL. 




HERE was not a solitary cab on the 
stand when Jenny got there, and 
so she walked to and fro, hoping 
that presently her father would appear. As 
she did so, she kept looking hungrily towards 
the Hospital, over which the silver stars 
were peeping out in the dimming light. 
Away towards the city the sky was brighten- 
ing, and soon the moon rose, adding its 
lustr6 to the beauty of the evening. At 
other times, with Baby Nell in her charge, 
Jenny had revelled delightedly in a scene 
like this 1 Piccadilly at night, with its long 
gracefully curved lines of street lamps, had 
always a charm for her ; and when to that 
mundane glory the moon and stai^ ^^<^^ 
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their splendour, and the distant lamps 
twinkled through the trees of the Green 
Park, she forgot for a time the utter unlove- 
liness of her home, and made merry with 
her baby sister almost as joyously as happier 
children do in the summer woodlands. 

But to-night there was no beauty in any- 
thing to Jenny. The pretty panoramic 
scene in which she moved might have been 
a "waste howling wilderness" for aught 
that she noticed of its beauty. She seemed 
to be in another world from that in which 
she lived two hours ago, a world the sorrow- 
fulness of which she had never had any 
conception of. Life seemed to come to a 
terrible standstiU ; and everything appeared 
to her so vague and mysterious and dread- 
ful as if she were in a nightmare. The fact 
was, her little mind and heart hade reeived 
such a shock that she was just then scarcely 
herself. She could not think or reason, but 
only feel — ^feel that great numbing weight 
of grief and horror which seemed as though 
it would crush the life out of her. 

Among the millions of that imperial city, 
which knows so much of sin and sorrow, 
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was there one heart at that hour more over- 
charged with anguish than little Jenny's ? 

By-and-by she wandered back again to 
the Hospital entrance, and hovered about 
the steps. Now and then students passed 
in and out, but they took no notice of her. 
How she envied those who went in and dis- 
appeared beyond the lighted vestibule I 

Presently a young gentleman came out 
and stood on the steps, looked about him 
leisurely, then drew a cigar-case from his 
pocket and began whistling. Jenny, crouch- 
ing away at the comer of the bottom step, 
involuntarily uttered a groan as he began 
to whistle. How could he ? how could he ? 
— and Baby Nell lying in agony within, she 
thought. 

"Eh? What's the matter with you, 
little woman? Are you a case for the 
Hospital?" said he, going towards her. 

Jenny stood up eagerly at the sound of a 
kind voice ." Oh, please, sir, have you seen 
my Baby Nell in there ? She was took in 
burnt very bad, this evening, su-." 

" Yes, I've been helping to dress her — 
a little girl about two years old^ ek?" 
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*' Oh, yes, that's her, sir!" exclaimed Jenny. 
" And so she's better, sir, is she ? Maybe I 
could take her home, sir ; we should mind 
her very well at home 'till she got quite 
well," added Jenny, thinking of the whist- 
ling, and misunderstanding the word 
" dress." 

'' Now, I suppose you think that's likely," 
said the young gentleman, with a short 
laugh. " When people are bad enough to 
be brought in here, they don't get out again 
in an hour. No, no ; but your little sister 
is doing as well as can be expected ; she was 
very badly burnt, you know." 

Jenny's heart, which had revived for an 
instant, sank within her again. " Oh, sir," 
she cried, as he was moving away, " please, 
please don't go, sir !" And, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she caught hold of his 
coat to stay his steps. 

"What is it?" he asked kindly; for he 
had a feeling heart, though he seemed so 
indifferent about Baby Nell's condition. 

"Oh, sir! I've been, axing that man in 
there to let me see Baby Nell jest for a little 
minute; and he druv me away ever so 
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cross. Oh, please, sir, couldn't you let me 
jest have one peep at her? I wouldn't 
touch her nor speak to her, if you wouldn't 
let me. Oh, please, sir, I were out with 
father's tea when she got burnt 5 and I 
haven't seen her since ; I left her a-talking 
and laughing safe and sound ; and, please, 
sir, I allays minded her, and I've got no- 
body but her. Oh, do let me see her, sir ! " 

The beseeching look and attitude and 
words moved him deeply. " I don't think 
you can, child," he said slowly, after con- 
sidering a minute. "But, stop there a 
moment," he added, and then sprang up 
the steps and disappeared within. 

A moment ! It seemed to Jenny an 
hour before he returned ; and then he was 
accompanied by a tall, fair-haired gentle- 
man of middle age, with a pleasant, be- 
nevolent countenance. 

" So you think youll sleep better to- 
night if you see your little sister, do you?" 
he said, kindly. " Well, come in." And 
with a feeling of intense awe and expect- 
ancy Jenny stepped within. The young 
gentleman who had gained thia \xvtetci^^- 
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tion for her passed out at the same tim< 
She longed to be able to utter her thanks t 
him, but her tongue seemed to cleave t 
the roof of her mouth, so she merely ga\ 
a bobbing curtsey as he brushed by. 

The tall gentleman turned to the righ 
and took her into a comfortably furnishe 
room. *^ Sit down there," he said, pushin 
a footstool before her, "till I've finished m 
letter." 

He sat down to the table, which wa 
strewed with writing materials, and wrot 
busily for a few minutes. Then he gav 
his attention to Jenny, asked her seven 
questions about herself, and her parent 
and the burnt baby, and finally bade he 
follow him. Out into the clean stone coi 
ridors she stepped, and up what seemed t 
her interminable flights of stone steps, th 
place altogether appearing to her as terribl 
as prison had even been to her imaginatior 
At length they entered a large, quiet, dimlj 
lighted ward, and, accosting one of th 
nurses in an undertone, she led him an< 
Jenny forward to a little crib. 

" She's quiet now, poor little soul ! " 8ai< 
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the woman, feelingly, " and I hope she'll 
keep so an hour." 

" I suppose the doctors have given her 
something composing," said the gentleman. 
" Well, here is the child's sister wants to 
peep at her." 

Jenny was peering eagerly forward with 
lips apart and her face much paler than 
when she entered th« ward. But she 
could see only the outline of a little bundle 
of a figure. 

" Come round this side of the crib," said 
her friend. And she quietly obeyed him. 
Baby's face was turned that way on the 
pillow. Ah, sweet little face! How dif- 
ferent from the bright beaming countenance 
of a few short hours ago ! It was half 
concealed by the wool swathings in which 
the entire body was wrapped. The cruel 
flames had leapt up and licked one side of 
the child's face and head with their hot 
tongues. The part of the face which was 
revealed was as white as the pillow on which 
it rested, and through the partially-opened 
eyelids Jenny could see the glassy gleaming 
of her eyes. 
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She gazed at her for a moment or two, 
and then a great choking sob burst from 
her, and her tears came like rain. The 
nurse caught her by the shoulder somewhat 
roughly, saying, " You must go, child : I 
cannot have a bit of noise." 

"Please 'm, don't 1" implored Jenny. 
"I won't make another sound, not if I 
thokes ! I want to look at her jest for a 
minute." 

She dashed away her tears with the back 
of her hands, and, closing her lips tightly, 
leant forward again to gaze. God alone 
knew what was in her heart: the almost 
motherly yearning, the unutterable tender- 
ness, the agony of a separation so complete 
that she could not even kiss her or touch 
her; and the regret, the keen regret, for 
having left her even for a moment to the 
risk of a calamity like this. Like a storm- 
tossed sea was Jenny's young bosom with 
these intense and conflicting feelings, though 
she kept outwardly so calm that the two 
bystanders must have deemed her incap- 
able of any such, save in the very slightest 
degree. 
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Presently the gentleman said, "Come, 
Jenny, we will go. You see she is as com- 
fortable as she can be, and I hope she will 
sleep nicely like that all night. You can 
come to see her to-morrow." 

"Please, sir, she looks jest as if she's 
dead," Jenny managed to say, in a husky, 
trembling voice. 

"But she is not dead, my child," he 
replied, "and we must hope she will get 
better." 

" We can hope,^' added the nurse, doubt- 
fully ; "but she's in a very bad way." 

Jenny leant before the gentleman to- 
wards the woman, and said, with anxious 
eagerness, "Do you ?Am^\ ma'am, as how 
she'll die?" 

"We'll hope not^" replied the nurse, 
evasively. 

" Oh, ma'am ! if she does," began Jenny, 
and then she broke down in spite of all her 
eflForts. 

" If she does," said a sweet childish voice 
from somewhere, "she'll go to be happy 
with Jesus." 

Jenny turned in the direction of tba 

D 2 
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voice which had taken up her sentence, and 
so strangely finished it for her. It came 
from the bed next to baby's, where lay a 
fragile-looking little girl, of about Jenny's 
own aga She had been watching and 
listening to the group around baby's crib 
with the greatest interest. 

Jenny stared inquiringly at her for a 
minute, but the words which the child 
spake had no meaning to her. "If baby 
gets home again to me she'll be happy. I 
allays tried to make her happy," she 
responded. 

Then no more was said, for Jenny was 
hurried away lest the sight and sound of 
visitors should disturb any of the patients. 
She soon found herself out in the moonlit 
streets again, where she wandered to and 
fro, ever and anon seeking her father, unti' 
at last she grew so utterly weary and fain 
that she was fain to crawl to her desolat 
home, and crouch down in a comer to res 
where for a time she forgot her trouble, ai 
found brief comfort in dreaming that s 
had darling little Nell once more safe a 
happy in her keeping. 
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IV. 



A SAD WAKING. 




HE next day was altogether a dreadful 
one in poor Jenny's history. First 
thing in the morning there was a 
terrible altercation between her father and 
step-mother. He had heard all about Baby 
Nell before he reached his miserable home 
late the night before. But when he got in, 
nothing could be said on the painful sub- 
ject ; for in one comer of the room lay his 
wife helplessly drunk, and in another poor 
Jenny was crouching, her head resting 
against the wall, and her face upturned. 
He saw all this as soon as he entered, by 
the dim moonlight ; but when he had found 
and lighted a candle, and saw how drawn 
and white Jenny's face looked^ aa \£ ^V\j^ \^^ 
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had a month's illness, and how red her eye- 
lids were, he had not the heart to awaken 
her from that sweet forgetfulness of her 
sorrow : he knew how it was with her, for 
he had known how she loved his child. As 
for the other sleeper, Richard Wright, being 
a sensible man, let her sleep on : he knew 
how vain and foolish it would be to give 
vent to his feelings upon such ears. So he 
went quietly and very sorrowfully to his 
miserable bed, and lay till morning, though 
he slept but little. 

The altercation took place early next 
morning, — ^violent charges and reproaches 
on his side, equally violent protestations, 
mingled with abuse, on her side, — poor 
Jenny trjdng to make peace, and smoothing 
matters down, yet almost savagely thinking 
in her heart that nothing that could be said 
to her step-mother was bad enough for her, 
for so sacrificing Baby Nell. 

Ah, how useless, how worse than useless 
were the angry words : they but made the 
heart-aching of the three more intense, 
aggravating rather than relieving the dis- 
tress of each one. 
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When this storm was spent, Richard 
Wright went out, pale and haggard-looking, 
to his day's work. He called first at the 
Hospital, where the sad news was broken 
to him that his child was djdng. Then he 
was hurried up to her bedside just in time 
to give her a kiss before her fluttering 
breathing ceased. "Ah weU, poor lamb 1" 
he managed to articulate, when at length 
the choking sobs would let him speak, " she 
ain't the first as I've said good-bye to ; and 
as wife used to say, they're better off when 
they go young. But it was a dreadful way 
the little un went, though I This time 
yesterday she were as bright as a bird. 
Oh, my poor Jenny 1 What'll she say to 
this? It's her as I ought to be frettin' 
about, instead of this baby as is at rest. 

A little later came Jenny and her step- 
mother to the Hospital, hoping to find the 
little one better. Jenny's friend of the pre- 
vious evening came forward to break the 
sad news to them, and as he met the eager, 
devouring gaze of the wan-looking child, 
his heart failed him, and he wished that he 
had not taken the task upon hmi%^\£. ^^ %» 
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strange, quick intuition, Jenny seemed to 
read his thoughts. She started forward, 
saying, '* Is she dead, sir?" And when he 
delayed the answer, the dimness and dizzi- 
ness which she had felt the day before came 
over her, and she fell at his feef . It was 
no wonder ; for, added to the fact that she 
was utterly spent with grief and anxiety, 
she had tasted no food since her dinner of 
yesterday. 

There was a sad waking-up for her at 
last. Her strength was quite gone, and 
when she was with difficulty got back to 
her honxe, she lay there for several days in 
a sort of half-stupor, so near to death that 
her father feared he was to be left a desolate, 
childless man. 

And so Baby Nell was put away out of 
sight, as so many, many thousands of the 
pitifully-neglected little ones in this Chris- 
tian coimtry are untimely buried, year after 
year ; and Jenny was spared the agony of 
seeing and knowing all about it. When, 
after a long dream-like interval, her strength 
slowly returned to her, she ventured to 
question her father on the subject ; but he 
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silenced her at once by replying, " Jenny, 
my good girl, don't ask nothing about her : 
it won't do you any good, nor her neither, 
poor Iambi You must jest believe what 
your mother used to say when she had to 
bury a little un, afore you can remember : 
she jest used to say, ' It's better off where 
'tis, though it's hard to give 'em up, God 
knows.' That's what I've heerd your mother 
say more nor once, Jenny." 

This checked Jenny's words, but not her 
thoughts, — her ever-busy, sorrowful, ques- 
tioning thoughts. " God knows ^'' she kept 
repeating to herself. "Does He know? 
Where is He? Who is he?"— this God, 
whom she had heard blasphemed so often. 

Then the words of the sick little girl at 
the Hospital came back to her, about Baby 
Nell going to be "happy with Jesus." Oh, 
how glad she would be to know for certain 
where Baby Nell was just thenl Where 
was Jesus? Who was He? And how 
could He take Baby Nell to Himself and 
make her happy ? 

The day on which these thoughts came 
so forcefully into her mind^ ^'^ i^\» \ss^r 
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patient for the time to come for her to take 
her father's tea; for then she would ask 
him about this Jesus. It was very likely 
he knew, she thought; for he was always 
about London, and he knew lots about the 
Queen and the Royal Family, and other 
great and grand people, and sometimes saw 
them, too. Surely the One who could make 
Baby Nell happy after being separated from 
her, and after being burnt so shockingly, 
and even after dying, must be some great 
grand Person, that her father had most 
likely heard of, and perhaps seen. 

So when she set out with his tea, as 
usual, her mind was full of this one thought. 
She called on the way for Mr. Stone's, and 
was told by Mrs. Stone to "look sharp" 
with it, as she was rather late in calling, 
and the tea had been standing some time. 
But Jenny could not look sharp yet: she 
seemed to have only just sufficient strength 
to carry her small burden in a leisurely 
manner to the cab-stand. 

" I'll be as quick as I can, ma'am," she 
said; "but I feels as if I could sit down 
everjr minute " 
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"Ah, you look weakly yet, child," re- 
sponded Mrs. Stone; "but you mustn't 
»ive way to it, else you'll soon get into lazy 
liabits, you know." 

Jenny went her way, feeling that she had 
ttothing to reply to that. She was pleased 
bo find when she got to the cab-stand that 
both her father and Mr. Stone were there ; 
it was always a satisfaction to her to see 
them take their tea while it was fresh. 

She stood dose up against her father 
during his comfortless meal, absently watch- 
ing the passers-by. Presently he said kindly, 
" D'ye feel a bit stronger to-day, Jenny, my 
lass ? You're as still as a mouse here." 

" I dessay I'm gettin' better, dad," she 
said. " But I was quiet 'cos I was thinkin'^ 
about somethin'." 

"Let's hear it, Jenny," said he. 

" I want ye to tell me who's Jesus, dad." 

^^ Jesus r he repeated, with something of 
awe in his tone. " Here, look at me, Jenny I 
ye ain't a-goin' to fly off too, are ye ? " 

"Off where, father?" 

" Why, off after the babby and the rest 
of 'em. I don't like bits o' ^t\s» oi ^qvxx 
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age, as ought to be lively, axing solemn 
questions like that." 

"Well, ye know, dad," responded Jenny, 
quietly, "there was a little ill girl in the 
Hospital, and she said as how Baby Nell 
*ud go and be happy with Jesus ; and I jest 
want to know who is He, and where do He 
Uve ? " 

"Why, bless the child! I don't know 
nothin' more about Him nor this, that He's 
called the Saviour, ye know, and lives up in 
Heaven." 

"And where is Heaven, dad?" 

"Why, bless the girl, it's up in the sky 
somewheres; but I really don't know nothin' 
about it." 

Jenny looked up into the twilight sky, 
where the stars were peeping out one by 
one. She gazed eagerly for a full minute, 
but there was nothing but the same old sky 
that she had looked up at many and many 
a time before. 

" Oh, father," she said at length, with a 
low, passionate sort of cry, "there ain't 
nothin' up there but jest the bits o' stars as 
IS allays there; there can't be nobody up 
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there with no place to live in. Oh, I wish 
I know'd." 

*' What's that?" asked Mr. Stone, who 
had finished his tea, and was now taking 
a mild "constitutional" up and down. 
He caught Jenny's last words as he ap- 
proached. 

" The child's weak and queer yet," said 
her father; "and she's bent upon strange 
things, through frettin', I s'pose." 

" What is it ye want to know so bad, 
Jenny ? " asked Mr. Stone, kindly. 

He had not attempted to joke with her 
since her trouble came, and he had spoken 
to her almost tenderly since she had looked 
so weak and wan. 

" It's jest about Jesus," answered Jenny, 
eagerly ; "I wants to know who He is, and 
where He lives, please." 

" Oh, well, then, I'll tell you what ye'll 
do, Jenny: you go straight off to my missis, 
and she'll tell ye more'n ye want to know. 
She knows the whole thing, Jenny; she's 
one of the religiousest women as ever was, 
and knows all the Bible through, nearly. 
Why, bless me I I ought to ha' bin a saint 
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afore now, and see the lectures she's gev 
me ; but I don't care a snap for her religion! 
D'ye know," he added in a low tone to 
Jenny's father, "it's about the uncomfort- 
ablest thing in the world." 

''Ah?" responded he, in a tone of inteiv 
rogation. "Well, now, my first. wife had 
it; but I never thought it were that un- 
comfortable." 

" It must ha' bin a different sort to my 
missis', then," said Mr. Stone. At. that 
moment he darted off to his cab, seeing a 
fare by it. 

"Now, Jenny, go off home," said her 
father, "and get to bed early. Never mind 
about anything till you gets stronger." 

"But I'll go to Mrs. Stone's first, eh, 
dad?" 

" Well, if you like ; but don't be hangin' 
about the streets now." 

Jenny slowly walked away, direct to Mrs. 
Stone's house. It was in a tidy street, and 
certainly the cleanest house in the whole 
street. She had no children, and this she 
considered one of the mercies for which she 
had to be thankful. " The dirt and bother 
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of children was what Providence foresaw I 
couldn't abide," she said, "and so it were'nt 
put into my cup." 

Her cleanly habits were so well known 
to her neighbours, that they averred, " you 
might eat off the floor in any part of the 
house." She had more house-room and 
more time than she needed, so she took in 
one lodger. When she happened to be 
without one, a card in her parlour window 
notified that she wished for "a respectable 
single man." At the present time her 
lodger was, in her opinion, all that could 
be desired : he was a gentlemanly young 
fellow of nineteen, orderly and regular in 
his habits, giving little trouble, and 
promptly paying his bills as soon as they 
fell due. He was religious withal, though 
his religion essentially differed from Mrs 
Stone's: it was what she did not quite 
understand, and she therefore pronounced 
it, confidentially to her husband, " queer 
and crotchety." 

This young lodger's name was Albert 
Hodson ; he had lately come from his home 
on the south coast, to a house of business 
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in Piccadilly, where he was engaged daily 
from eight o'clock till seven. His means 
were small ; but his prospects were good. 
When Jenny called at Mrs. Stone's on her 
homeward way, he was not yet come in. 
Jenny tapped quietly at the door, and 
when Mrs. Stone appeared she said timidly, 
" Please 'm, may I come in a minute ? I 
want to speak to ye very partickler." 

Mrs. Stone looked her up and down with 
a hard, scrutinizing stare, as if trying to 
gauge how much pollution her sanctum 
would suffer by the child's admittance. At 
the same time she answered, " I s'pose you 
can say what you've got to as well there as 
inside." 

'' Then, please 'm, may I sit on the step ? 
I don't seem to have a bit o' power left to 
stand. Please 'm, Mr. Stone said as I was 
to call on ye." 

" Oh well, if you've got a message from 
him, you can step inside. But the fact is, 
Jenny," she added, as she drew back for 
Jenny to step in on the mat, " you don't 
keep yourself clean and tidy enough to go 
into respectable folkses' houses : you musn't 
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expect that decent people will ever ask you 
further than the door." 

In a moment Jenny thought of the 
gentleman at the Hospital who had asked 
her into a nice room, and put her a beau- 
tiful stool to sit upon. But she only re- 
plied, as she looked down at her old frock, 
" Yes 'm, I ain't fit to come into such a nice 
house, I know ; but I washed myself as 
clean as I could to-day." 

"Yes, I see youVe gave yourself a lick 
and a promise : you're not quite as bad as 
usual. But be quick, child, and let me 
hear what you've got to say. If you feel 
tired you may lean against the wall there ; 
and now, what is it ? It's our week-night 
service to-night, and I'm going out directly." 

This reception so chilled and hurt Jenny 
that it was with an effort she managed to 
say, " Please 'm, I came to ax ye to tell me 
who's Jesus." 

Mrs. Stone was dumb with astonishment 
for a minute. Then she said, "Well, if 
ever I Bless me now I I have heard as 
there's heathens in this Christian land ; but 
I never stood face to face with one before, 

s 
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as I knows of. Jenny, child, it makes me 
tremble to look at you I You're a hawful 
girll" 

Jenny was too bewildered to speak. She 
looked up appealingly into Mrs. Stone's 
face, hoping that her next words would 
throw light on those just uttered. 

"You're in a state of nature and con- 
demnation," continued Mrs. Stone, " and if 
you don't mind you'll be lost for ever." 

" But I'm going to mind, ma'am : dad 
told me jest now to be quick home out 
o' the streets, though I never loses my 
way 'm. But I don't want to know nothia' 
about myself, please 'm. Mr. Stone said as 
you knowed all about Jesus ; and I've bin 
told as Baby Nell is gone to be happy with 
Him, and I thought may be you'd jest tell 
me where He lives, and who He is ? " 

''Yes, I s'pose your neglected baby is 
gone to Him, and a good thing for her. 
Well then, Jesus is the Son of God, the 
Lord of Glory, the Prince of Peace, and He 
lives in Heaven, the new Jerusalem that is 
above, which is the mother of us all." 

Mr. Stone was right when he said that 
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wife would tell Jenny more than she 
nted to know. The child looked as 
vildered as ever, and feeling too weak to 
nd for a long conversation, it is likely 
it she would have left without seeking 
Y further enlightenment, had not a knock 
that moment come to the door. 




£ 2 
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V. 



IN MRS. STONE'S KITCHEN. 




RS. STONE had kept her hand on 
the handle while speaking to Jenny, 
and now drawing the latch back she 
was surprised to see her lodger. " You're 
very early this evening, sir," she said. 

" Yes, I got off early, so after all I shall 
be able to go with you to your service, as 
you kindly wished me to do," he replied. 

*'I'm glad of that, and I'm sure you'll 
enjoy our minister," said Mrs. Stone ; and 
as Albert looked rather enquiringly at 
Jenny's upturned face, she added, " This is 
the girl that calls at the door every evening 
for master's tea: I told you about their 
baby, you know. Well, sir, would you 
believe ? she's a complete heathen ! She 
don't even know the God as made her." 
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" Poor child I" softly uttered the youth, 
with a world of pity in his soft dark eyes 
and gentle tones. Jenny's face grew crim- 
son, and she^could no longer look up. She 
did not know what heathen meant, but she 
was sure from his expression that it must 
be something dreadful, and she felt utterly 
abashed. 

"She's come to ask me who the Lord 
Jesus is," continued Mrs. Stone, " though 
it isn't for her soul's sake, I'm sorry to say. 
She liked the baby a bit, I s'pose, and she 
wants to know where it's gone to, that's 
all." 

" Oh, bring her into my room, and let us 
sit down a few minutes together," said the 
young man, eagerly. " I shall be so glad 
to talk with her a little." 

"Well, you see, sir," replied Mrs. Stone, 
coldly, " if we are to go to service this 
evening there's no time for gossip now." 

The young man looked surprised and 
pained at these words. He drew out his 
watch, and said, "We can give at least five 
or ten minutes to the child, Mrs. Stone. 
It would be hard to send het ^m^\?3 ^j>^^ 
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when she is hungering for the truth. 
Pray, let us go in." 

Something in his manner so overawed 
her, that she could not manage to say what 
was at the tip of her tongue, respecting her 
repugnance to Jenny's entering one of her 
apartments. And as he took Jenny's little 
thin hand kindly, and led her into his 
sitting-room, Mrs. Stone felt constrained to 
follow, although her heart rebelled against 
it, and she wished she had hustled Jenny 
out of the house before he appeared on the 
scene. 

Jenny felt so thankful when he seated 
her in the low easy chair which he 
habitually used himself. It seemed to 
hold her up and support her in her weak- 
ness and utter weariness, like kind hu- 
man arms. He seated himself before her, 
and bending towards her, said gently and 
familiarly, as if he had known her all 
her life, " So you have lost your dear little 
sister, have you ? Well, she is gone to be 
with Jesus, and she is very happy now. 
And you want to know about Jesus, do 
you ?" 
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" Yes, please sir," answered Jenny, gather- 
ing confidence and looking into his face. 

"Well, dear child, Jesus is l4ie good 
Saviour who loves little children. He was 
once living in this world, and they used to 
gather round Him, and He took them up in 
His arms and blessed them. He is the Son 
of God — God, our Father in Heaven, who 
made this beautiful world for us to live in, 
and tibe sun to shine by day, and the moon 
and stars to shine over us at night, and the 
trees and flowers, and everything." 

Jenny listened with breathless att-ention 
to this wonderful revelation, sounding in 
her ears for the first time. As Albert paused 
she did not speak, only heaved a great sigh, 
as if trying to find relief fi*om the great 
weight of knowledge that had come upon 
her. 

She was recalled to herself by Albert 
saying, " What is your name, dear ?" 

"Jenny Wright, please, sir." 

" Well, Jenny," he went on ; " this great 
God made you and me, and everybody; 
and He has put us in this world to live for 
a time that we may love and. ^ctn^ ^\x£v^ 
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and then go to live with Him for ever in 
His grand and beautiful Heaven, which is 
away somewhere, we don't know where; 
but we shall know when we come to die. 
Your little sister knows, for she is there 
now." 

" So you don't know where it is, sir?" 
said Jenny, sadly. " Father said he thought 
it were up in the sky, but he weren't sure." 

" Perhaps it is, Jenny, away beyond the 
stars. But wherever it is, there dwells our 
Heavenly Father and the Lord Jesus, the 
glorious angels, and all the happy souls who 
have gone from this world. That is where 
your baby-sister is. And there is no pain 
or crying ; no one is ever in any trouble, 
and they are never parted from one another 
there. Oh, it is a happy place, Jenny I" 

The child's face caught a little of the 
glow that lighted up her teacher's counte- 
nance, as she replied, " I wish I was there, 
too, with Baby NeU 1" 

" Yes, Jenny, I dare say you do, and so 
do many people in this world ; but we shall 
be content to be where God wills we shall 
be. And you know, Jenny, ^e cannot go 
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into Heaven as we are ; we have to be made 
ready for it, and only the Lord* Jesus can 
do that for us." 

" But how can He give us proper things 
to go in, if He ain't here, please, sir ?" asked 
Jenny, anxiously 

"Well now, ain't such ignorance dread- 
ful ?" put in Mrs. Stone, who was listening 
with extreme impatience. " It seems to me, 
sir, it ain't any good trying to lighten her 
darkness. Gross darkness has covered her, 
that's what it has." 

" Ah, poor Jenny ! How far off from 
the kingdom of God she seems, and yet how 
near it I" said Albert, as if to himself. 

Mrs. Stone wondered greatly at him ; he 
seemed to feel so differently about Jenny 
from what she did ; but she thought that 
was owing to his being " queer " in religious 
matters. She could not help confessing 
that he had taken a better method than hers 
of answering the child's queries ; she even 
began to feel a little ashamed of the desire 
that was uppermost in her heart at that 
moment, which was, to get rid of Jenny, 
and not to be troubled with her an^ \aa^cft.. 
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So that when Albert went on to say, " Mrs. 
Stone, let us make some arrangement for 
teaching this little girl ; you see she knows 
absolutely nothing," Mrs. Stone was gra- 
cious enough to respond, "It must rest 
with you sir; I'm sure I haven't no gift 
for it." 

'' But, perhaps, you would allow her to 
come here ?'* 

After a little hesitation, Mrs. Stone re- 
plied : " Well, you may give her leave to 
come if you have no objections to talk to 
her in the kitchen, sir. It don't seem just 
the thing to sweep carpets after street-chits 
like her, you know, sir. But really, I don't 
think you need to put yourself to a bit o' 
trouble about her; she may come once or 
twice for the novelty o' the thing, and then 
she'U be as wild about the streets as any of 
'em, not caring any more for her immortal 
soul than the beasts that perish. Now, 
mark my words, sir ; I know her sort before 
to-day." 

" You are very kind to give your per- 
mission for her to come," said Albert, 
jgnonng the latter part of the reply. 
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** Do you hear this, Jenny ? Should you 
like to come here sometimes in the evenings 
during the winter, and learn to read, and 
hear things about the Lord Jesus ?" 

*' Oh, yes, please, sir !" answered Jenny 
eagerly. " I haven't got nobody to mind 
of nights now," she added with a quiver of 
the lip. 

" But I should think that you'd be put 
somewhere to earn your own living directly 
you get a bit stronger," said Mrs. Stone. 
'' There can't be anything for you to do at 
home now ; and if you're idling about the 
streets you'll be sure to get into mischief. 
You must be looking out for a little place,- 
Jenny, and ask your father to get you tidy 
things ; he's earning good money, and can 
very well afford it." 

" Yes 'm," responded Jenny, wearily. 
These words of Mrs. Stone's opened to her 
a vista which she had never before thought 
of looking down. She felt now too weak 
to think much about it ; but the idea took 
possession of her that she was meant to 
occupy some useful sphere in the ftiture. 

"Now, Jenny, we wiR talk uoTCLcysi^ \s^ 
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night," said Albert ; " but if you come at 
half-past seven to-morrow evening, you can 
ask Mrs. Stone and me any number of 
questions, and 111 read to you about Jesus, 
whom you want to know. You wiU scarcely 
remember or understand the little I have 
told you now ; but just think of this, Jenny, 
that the Lord Jesus knows all about you, 
and watches over you, and loves you, 
though you don't yet know Him." 

The young man rose up, and patting 
Jenny's head gently as she stood up to go, 
he added, " Good-bye, little Jenny. Don't 
linger about the streets, but get qidckly 
home." 

Jenny uttered a low "Good-bye, sir," 
and slowly went her way. She felt very 
strangely as she walked along, looking up 
now and then into the dark starry sky. It 
did not seem the blank that it had ever 
before been to her ; the glare of the street 
lamps prevented her seeing more than the 
brightest stars, but these seemed to look 
down upon her like kindly eyes, she thought. 
She had a dim sense of companionship, of 
being watched, though she could not yet 
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realize being hved. That any one could love 
her as she had loved Baby Nell, for instance, 
was something too wonderful to be believed. 
Ah, if any one could love her even half as 
much, how fervently would she love in re- 
turn I How devoted she would be ! How 
ready even to lay her life down for one who 
cared so much for her! Indeed, Jenny 
felt — although she could not have given 
any expression to the feeling — that the bliss 
of having some one to love would be almost 
greater than that of being loved. . Since 
Baby Nell's death her young spirit was quite 
widowed. Itwasasif herheart-tendrils, which 
had clung so lovingly around the little one, 
had been rudely torn away, and now drooped 
for want of something or somebody in her 
place to cling to. 

She felt impatient for the next evening to 
come that she might go and learn about the 
good Friend, who actually knew her and 
loved her, — so her teacher affirmed. 

Not less impatient was Albert to meet his 
new pupil. His was the ardent zeal and the 
burning enthusiasm of the new convert. 
In the ardour of his first-love to tVifc "^^e^aXset 
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he bore up on the wings of his strong 
desire the whole world to the Throne of 
God. He was ready and eager to do great 
things for Him : having realized somewhat 
of His everlasting love, he was loving pas- 
sionately in return. And, as true love ever 
does, whether divine or human, it must 
needs find expression in action. " What 
wilt Thou have me to do f " his heart cried, — 
not because he was stricken to the earth 
blinded with God's glory, but because he 
was so far lifted into light and love that he 
saw the Saviour yearning over those who 
still lay in darkness and the shadow of 
death, and he longed to be a worker together 
with Him, who had loved him and laid 
down His life for him. 

Albert came up to London, hoping that 
he would find a grand sphere for usefulness. 
He wanted to do great things, as so many 
young converts do; but he soon had to 
learn this grand lesson — which is well both 
for the heart and for the world which the 
heart longs to bless, if it be learnt early — 
that he must be willing to take the lowest 
place in the Master's service, to do the 
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meanest work, to be content for awhile, 
perhaps, to " only stand and wait." 

And Albert learned the lesson. He folded 
his eager wings, which would have borne 
him through the earth to do great things, 
and looked close about him for work to do, 
realizing that "that is best which lieth 
nearest." He let his little light shine 
steadily just where he was, in his own home 
first, then in the house of business,^ — per- 
forming every duty, not with eye-service, 
but in singleness of heart, as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men ; so that he came to be 
looked upon by his employers as one who 
could be implicitly trusted at all times, who 
was faithful in all things, glorifying his 
Master not only in speaking for Him when 
opportunity arose, but in showing his faith 
by his works. 

Albert's influence was felt, too, in Mrs. 
Stone's house, though at present only a 
disturbing element; his notions were so 
entirely different from hers, that she felt 
him to be anything but a kindred spirit, 
although he claimed to be "one of the 
brethren," as she phrased it. TIa^ i^^\» ^^^ 
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Mrs. Stone knew the truth well enough in 
the letter, but she had little of the spirit of 
it. Her religion consisted rather in rigidly 
perfonning several religious duties, than in 
obeying the two great commands, "Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and soul, and strength; thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself," — these grand 
behests which, if obeyed of all, would make 
this troubled, distracted earth almost a 
heaven. 

The supreme idea with Mrs. Stone was, 
that she had to make her own calling and 
election sure. Everything had to give 
place to that, and the means she adopted 
were to read several chapters of the Bible 
daily, to say her prayers morning and night, 
to attend every religious service on Simdays 
and week-days that was held in the place 
of worship she attended, and to rebuke her 
husband on every possible occasion for his 
neglect of religion. If she failed in any of 
these she was " uncomfortable ;" they com- 
prised the whole of her religion, and she 
believed that if one were neglected her soul 
would be in danger. Ah, they were all 
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duties, — duties which no child of God would 
wilfully neglect; and Mrs. Stone did not 
err in performing them, but only in the 
spirit in which she performed them, and in 
regarding them as the sum and substance of 
religion. Of real communion with God, 
of earnestness in trying to promote His 
glory, of heartfelt love for Him and His 
people, she knew nothing. And so it was 
no wonder that her husband was disgusted 
with her religiousness, and gave no heed 
to her long tirades, which she plentifully 
garnished with passages of Scripture. It 
was not Christ's way of drawing sinners 
into the fold, and it is not a way that is 
likely to meet with success. Albert Hudson 
seemed so queer in his views in comparison 
with herself that she wondered whether the 
church or chapel which he attended was 
orthodox ; and so she resolved to ask him to 
attend a service with her, so that she might 
know what he thought of it. The result 
was satisfactory to her so far, that he de- 
clared himself pleased and refreshed by it ; 
but she did not like his adding, "Neverthe- 
less, I would rather have stayed at ko^ssa. 
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and given the time to teaching Jenny, Mrs. 
Stone. You see, she needed what I could 
give her, far more than I needed the spiri- 
tual refreshment that I have had to-night." 

" But, you know, we are told not to for- 
sake the assembling of ourselves together, 
as the manner of some is ; and it's our duty 
to go." 

" It's a duty and a great privilege," re- 
phed Albert. '' Yet sometimes it may be a 
higher duty to stay away than go, may it 

not r 

" How could it ?" said Mrs. Stone. 

" For instance, there might be some press- 
ing home-duty for a wife and mother, which 
would plainly show her that she would be 
serving God better by staying at home to 
perform it, than by going to worship in His 
house." 

"Well, I never let home or husband 
keep me at home," said Mrs. Stone, with 
emphasis. 

"Not long ago," responded Albert, "I 
heard a quaint old preacher rebuking the 
zeal which causes the wives of working-men 
to rush off to the week-night services, to 
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the neglect of their husbands and children ; 
leaving the little ones playing about in the 
streets, perhaps, and tempting the husband 
to leave his solitary home for the public- 
house. * Oh, you wives and mothers !' he 
cried, * learn to say, Let us worship God by 
min*ding the children, getting the husband's 
supper, and keeping home cheerful and 
tidy !' It was rather strongly put, you see, 
Mrs. Stone, but there was a great lesson in 
it for many. If we feel that in every action 
of our daily life we are serving God, doing 
His will, by performing every duty as well 
and thoroughly as we can, knowing that 
the work that comes before us to be done is 
what He in His providence has set us to do ; 
then, I think, that if one of these duties 
comes in the way of our going up to His 
house to worship, and if it cannot be set 
aside without injury, we shall be serving 
and pleasing Him better by staying away to 
do it, than by going to serve Him by pubhc 
prayer and singing, and listening to His 
word." 

" Well, there may be something in what 
you say, sir; but I've never looked ^t\!^\xjL 

F 2 
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that light before," said Mrs. Stone thought- 
fiiUy. 

" It was thinking thus which made me 
regret not staying to talk to Jenny this 
evening. But I do hope I may have the 
opportunity again to-morrow," said Albert. 
And they walked the short distance that 
remained in silence. 
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VI, 

JENNY'S TEARS. 

[N her anxiety not to be late, Jenny 
presented herself at Mrs. Stones 
door a little before the appointed 
time on the following evening. She had 
done her utmost to make herself look decent 
enough for the occasion. The rents in her 
old print frock were drawn together, and 
she had even washed and dried it during 
the day, although the exertion was more 
than she could well stand in her pre- 
sent state of weakness. She had damped 
her hair to make it look smooth and 
neat, and her face and hands were well 
washed. Indeed she had not presented 
such a tidy appearance for many a long 
day. 
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"You're before your time, Jenny," was 
Mrs. Stone's greeting, as she opened the 
door to Jenny's timid knock. 

"Please 'm, I thought it must be half an 
hour since I heard Big Ben strike seven, 
and I were afeared o' bein' late," replied 
she, looking up apologetically, and not 
venturing to step in. 

" You may come in," said Mrs. Stone, 
condescendingly. 

Jenny stepped in ; Mrs. Stone shut the 
door, told her to rub her shoes well on 
the mat, and then led the way into her 
kitchen. 

Jenny had never been in it before, and 
she paused in the doorway as if afraid to 
enter ; the stone floor was spotlessly white ; 
the chairs and table looked as if meant for 
show, not for use ; the metal things, about 
the fireplace and on the mantel-shelf, gleamed 
like burnished gold and silver; and the 
brilliant polish on the grate, and on the 
fender and fire-irons, was such as Jenny 
had never before beheld. There was a piece 
of faded but well-kept carpet spread down 
for a rug, and on it was placed a comfortably- 
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cushioned high-backed rocking-chair, beside 
a glowing fire, which was Mrs. Stone's 
corner when she sat to sew or knit. All 
this, taken in by Jenny's observant eyes, 
was an education to her: she was taking 
lessons in the arts of civilization, and noting 
how they could add to the comfort and 
beauty of a dwelling-place. What a home 
hers was in contrast I Mrs. Stone went 
straight to her comfortable chair, and seeing 
Jenny stiU standing at the door, she said, 
" You can come forward, child. Stand and 
warm yourself a minute till Mr. Hudson 
comes ; he's only upstairs. I'm sure, Jenny, '^ 
she added, "its very kind and condescending 
of him to oflfer to teach a girl like you, and 
I hope you'll pay attention and profit by 
what he says. It isn't many as 'ud take 
the trouble to talk to you about good 
things,- and it isn't many as 'ud let you 
come and sit down in a place like this to 
learn ; mind that, Jenny !" 

" Yes 'm," replied Jenny, casting another 
glance round the room. " Oh, it's so clean 
and nice I" she added, " If we'd only had 
a place like this for Baby Nell! Please^ 
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Mrs. Stone, d'you know, the rain used to 
come in sometimes and wet the bed dread- 
ful where she was lyin' ? Oh, dear I I wish 
it hadn't ; I can't abear to think of it now I" 
A swift choking sob checked her utterance, 
and she lifted her frock to her face. 

" Now don't be silly, Jenny, raking up 
things that's past and gone," said Mrs. Stone, 
rather crossly. " You were as good to the 
child as you knew how, I dare say, and 
you've no need to fret about her. She's 
well off now, ye know. And don't be 
messing your frock with crying, — such 
nonsense ! I see you've made it clean, 
Jenny," she added, more graciously. "And 
I hope you're going to turn over a new lea^ 
and try to keep yourself tidy, so that you 
may have a chance of getting on in life. 
Ain't it much better to be clean and decent 
like this, than the slattern you've been ever 
since I knew ye, eh ?" 

Jenny wiped her face, and put her frock 
down, as she replied, with lips still quiver- 
ing, "Yes 'm." She spoke absently, like 
one whose thoughts were far away ; but the 
next moment she was quite recalled to her- 
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self by hearing Albert's footsteps descending 
the stairs. 

He came in, giving Jenny such a kind 
smile of welcome, that she tried to smile up 
at him, through her tears, in return. ''You're 
in good time, I see, Jenny," he said. "Well, 
that's right ; better be a little too early than 
a little too late on all occasions. But, what's 
the matter, Jenny ?" he added, as he noticed 
that her eyes were wet with tears. She hung 
her head and did not reply, but Mrs. Stone 
answered for her, '' Oh, you know, sir, she 
won't leave off thinking and talking about 
that baby that's gone. It's high time she 
did, if she lays claim to a bit o' sense : all 
the bother in the world wont fetch her 
back ; and besides, things are best as they 
are, and the sooner she thinks so the 
better." 

'* But the grief is natural, and cannot be 
helped," said Albert. "The Lord Jesus 
wept beside the grave of Lazarus ; and we 
are not stronger than the Master under our 
bereavements. Come, Jenny," he added, 
placing a chair to the table for her, " you 
must not be fretting about baby just no 
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There is a time to cry, and a time to work, 
you know; and just now we will work for 
half an hour at A, B, C, and then we will 
talk about the Good Friend to whom your 
baby-sister is gone." Jenny timidly sat 
down upon the chair, trembling visibly. 
The excitement of taking her first lesson in 
the wonderful art of reading was almost 
painful to bear in her present weakness, and 
her voice quivered at first as she repeated 
the letters after her teacher. But his 
manner was so kind and encouraging that 
she soon gained confidence and calmness, 
and took so quick and keen an interest in 
the lesson, that by the end of the half hour 
she could point out nearly all the letters, no 
matter how promiscuously Albert called 
them out. It was evident he had a pupil 
who would do credit to his efforts to 
teach her. Then came the longed-for talk. 
Gradually, and in the simplest language he 
could command, Albert unfolded to her the 
wonderful revelation of God and His Christ, 
as he had learned it himself from a loving 
and reverent study of God's word. Jenny's 
interruptions to ask questions were but 
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few : she sat wrapped in wonder and delight 
at what she heard, her face sometimes flash- 
ing and kindling as with new life, and her 
eyes brightening. This good news of new 
things, and of a far-off country, was to her 
as cold water is to a thirsty soul. And after 
listening to the story of the Saviour's life 
on earth, and His bitter death, of his ascen- 
sion from the grave and to glory ; and then 
hearing that " this same Jesus " was now 
her ever watching Friend, who would make 
and keep her pure in heart, love her and 
care for her, guide and bless her all her life, 
and at last take her to His glorious heavenly 
home ; it seemed all too much, and Jenny 
burst into a quiet fit of weeping. She had 
to struggle with tears while listening to the 
story of the betrayal and death of the 
Saviour, but she had then resolutely dashed 
them away that they might not interfere 
with her attention to her teacher; but now 
that he paused she broke down, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

Albert did not try to check her, but the 
sight of her weeping made him so imeasy 
that he could not sit still. He got u^ ^w<i. 
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put away the primer they had been usmg, 
coughed chokily once or twice, and took a 
turn or two across the kitchen. Then he 
came and sat down again beside the child, 
saying, " What are you crying for, Jenny?" 

" Please, sir, I couldn't help it," replied 
Jenny, brokenly. "It's all so wonderful, 
and I'm so glad as Baby Nell's up there 
with Him. I shan't cry no more for her 
after this, 'cos I know she's so happy. And 
if it is only true as I can go up and see her 
some day " 

" Yes, Jenny, that beautiful Heaven will 
be your home when you die, if you trust in 
the good Saviour of whom I have told you, 
and love and serve Him all your life. And 
remember this, Jenny, you must show your 
love to Him by doing His will, and obeying 
Him always. His commandments are not 
grievous, Jenny ; they are altogether plea- 
sant and beautiful to those that love Him ; 
they are intended to make us, and all people 
with whom we have to do, happy and 
blessed. These are some of them : — ^to love 
God with all our hearts ; to love everybody 
we know as well as we love ourselves ; to 
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bless those that curse us, to do good to 
those who are spiteful to us and ill-use us ; 
for, you see how kind our Heavenly Father 
is to all. He makes His sun to shine upon 
the evil as well as on the good, and sends 
His blessings of health and food and lovely 
things even to the unthankful and the evil. 
So, while we are to hate sin of every kind, 
Jenny, even what we call little sins, hate 
them with all our hearts, because sin is 
hateful to God, still we are to love all sinners 
with that pure and pitiful love which longs 
to make them better; yes, we must love 
even our bitter enemies, if we have any." 

The tears had all vanished from Jenny's 
face now, and she listened with a peculiar, 
troubled expression. When Albert paused, 
she turned and stared into the glowing fire, 
and became lost in thought. 

" What is it, Jenny ?" asked Albert, after 
a minute or two. 

" Oh, please, sir, I think that's dreadful 
hard !" she said earnestly. 

" What, Jenny ?" 

" Why, jest lovin' everybody, sir. Oh, 
you couldn't b'lieve how I hates Baby ^^^ 
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mother ! Please, sir, I'm sure I can't help 
it!" And Jenny's tears came again like 
rain. 

'' Is she very unkind to you ?" asked 
Albert. 

'' Yes, sir, she's never kind ; but I don't 
care a bit about that, only ye know it was 
all her fault that Baby Nell got burnt ; and 
I've hated her as hard as I could ever since I 
I can't abear the sight of her, nor to speak 
to her." 

" She's a bad, drunken lot, I've heard," 
chimed in Mrs. Stone, quietly. It was almost 
the first time she had spoken since Albert 
took his pupil in charge. 

" Oh, Jenny, you must be very sorry for 
her," said Albert, ''you must pity her with all 
your heart, and try to be very good to her. 
You little know how miserable she is. All 
people who give themselves up to sin are 
very >vretched in their hearts, although 
sometimes they may seem gay and happy. 
There is no peace to the wicked, God says. 
Now, Jenny, you see that God has allowed 
Baby Nell's mother to be set over you as 
jour mother, and you must obey her in all 
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things that are right, and try to please her, 
and let her see by your actions that you are 
striving to do the will of the Lord Jesus ; 
and, perhaps, some day she will seek after 
Him too, and learn to love Him and do His 
will, and give up that terrible drinking. 
You must be gentle and kind in your way 
of speaking to her, Jenny, even if she 
is rough and cross to you ; and remember, 
that you are only a little girl and she is a 
woman, and you must take all she pleases 
to say to you without answering her saucily. 
If you find this hard to do, just think that 
you are trying in this way to please the 
Lord Jesus, who sees you, and loves you ! 
and say a little prayer to Him, Jenny, ask- 
ing Him to help you to be meek and lowly 
in heart as He was. Will you do this ?" 

" Yes, I'll try, sir ; I'll be as good as ever 
I can to her ; but, please, sir, I really don't 
think I can love her," said Jenny, honestly. 

" Well, dear, you can love her this much 
to begin with, and you don't know how 
much it may grow to by-and-by : you can 
do everjrthing you think of to please her 
and make her comfortable at home\ axvA 
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don't say or do the least thing to vex her. 
I will not talk to you any more this evening, 
Jenny ; I know you will be thinking over 
what I have said until you come again, and 
then we will have another lesson, and some 
more chat. Let me see, this is Thursday : 
would it be convenient for her to come 
again on Saturday evening, Mrs. Stone ?" 

'' If you like, sir." 

"Very well, Jenny, then, if you can be 
spared, you come on Saturday evening at 
half-past seven. Ask your father if you 
may, and tell him how you have spent this 
evening here. Always be very good to your 
father, Jenny. I dare say if your mother 
had lived she would have told you to try 
to comfort him, and be a help to him in 
every way that you could." 

Jenny rose up to go, when Albert said 
eagerly, as if the thought had just struck 
him, " Why, Jenny, I should think you 
might begin to go to Sunday-school next 
Sunday." 

"Bless your life, sir!" cried Mrs. Stone, 
" she've got nothing to her back but them 
bits o' things as she stands upright in." 
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" But I've no doubt her feither would buy 
her somethmg tidy for the purpose," said 
Albert. 

^ " Yes, he would, sir, but it ain't a bit o' 
use gettin' anything," replied Jenny. And 
then she told what we already know of the 
fete of former tidy clothes which her father 
had bought for her. 

" Well, we must think what can be done 
in the matter," said Albert. " At any rate, 
Jenny, you ask your father if he would 
allow you to go to the Sunday-school." 

As the child was going away, he added, 
" Have you had plenty to eat and drink to- 
day, Jenny?" 

" Please sir," said she, turning aside to 
hide her reddening face, " I've had enough : 
I can't eat much lately." 

'' I s'pose it's but a queer sort you've got 

to eat," said Mrs. Stone. " Here, sit down 

again a minute, child. I've got a bit o' 

tapioca pudding left, and it'll warm up in 

five minutes in the oven. It's good, with 

plenty of eggs in it, and I don't think as 

you'll say you've had enough till you've 

finished it." 

G 
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Jenny gladly stayed at the mention of 
something nice to tempt her poor appetite. 
Indeed, there was no choice of anything at 
home, — only bread and butter or cheese, 
and tea, if she took the trouble to get any 
of these for herself; if not, she had to go 
without. And generally she felt that she 
would rather go Avithout than take the 
trouble, so that it was no wonder she re- 
gained her strength but very slowly after 
her illness. 

She felt nervous and bashful in being 
allowed actually to eat in Mrs. Stone's house, 
it seemed so strange and wonderful. Her 
hands trembled as she took the spoon and 
dish from Mrs. Stone's hands, seeing which, 
Albert took them from her and placed them 
on the table, and put a chair for her ; then 
sat down himself with his back towards her, 
that she might enjoy her little repast un- 
observed. And she really did enjoy what 
was to her a very dainty morsel, and when 
she had finished it she got up, and said 
timidly, " Please 'm, thank ye, and I'm very 
much 'bliged to ye, ma'am." 

" Well, was it good, Jenny ?" asked Mra 
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Stone, peering through her spectacles with 
a self-satisfied smile. 

" Yes, that it were 'm,'' answered Jenny. 
And I'm much 'bliged." 

'^ I guess youVe never tasted sucli pudding 
afore in your life ?" 

" No 'm, I mostly has a bit o' bread, and 
not much with it. And so I'll wish ye 
good-night, ma'am. And good-night, sir." 

Albert wished her good-night, went to 
the door with her, and and let her out. 
*' Hasten home, Jenny; the night is chill, 
and you will feel the cold after sitting in a 
warm room," he said. 

"Yes, sir," answered Jenny, smiling to 
herself at the kind words and tones. And 
away she went, feeling happier than she had 
ever remembered being in her life before. 
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VII. 



MRS. STONE'S RELIGION. 




HEN Albert returned to the kitchen 
he said cheerily, '' We must try and 
devise means of getting the child 
to the Sunday-school, Mrs. Stone. It would 
put new life into her to be dressed up nicely, 
and go amongst a lot of happy children, to 
loam their hymns and join in their services, 
— something for her to look forward to all 
the week, poor litttle girl ! I suppose there 
is very little that is cheerful in her lot." 

'' I guess so. She don't live in a place 
amongst people as is very cheerful," replied 
Mrs. Stone, who just now was on excellent 
terms with herself, feeling quite a glow of 
magnanimity over her gift of pudding. 
During Albert's discoursings to his pupU, 
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she had once or twice felt anything but 
comfortable. He had put religion in such 
a different light from that in which she 
regarded it, making it out to be a high and 
pure life^ a steady following in the footsteps 
of the Divine Master, rather than an anxious 
and persistent seeking to escape death; a 
desire to glorify God being more dwelt upon 
than a desire to save one's soul, which to 
her was the chief thing. Albert seemed to 
think more of being saved from sin, than 
from the consequences of sin ; and then how 
he had insisted upon love being the chief 
element in religion, — ^love to God and love 
to man. Mrs. Stone actually began to see 
herself in a new character, as one who 
was little influenced by love, divine or 
human. " But then," she said to herself, 
" he's only a young fellow, and very likely 
he ain't orthodox. I s'pose I've read 
the Bible enough to know what religion 
is." 

"Well, what can we do for her?" said 
Albert, after a pause. "I was thinking, 
Mrs. Stone, that perhaps if her father got 
her some clothes, you woxiV^ \eX, \\e^ Yr^^j* 
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them here, and come every Sunday to dress 
in them." 

" Oh no ; that would never do, sir. You 
see her mother might come any day if she 
got to know of it, and kick up ever such a 
row to get them. No, I couldn't be mixed 
up with low, drunken people in any way. 
They would be her property, not mine, and 
of course she could come and demand 
em. 

" Well then," said Albert, eagerly, " have 
you any old things of your own that you 
could cut up for her, and lend them to her 
on Sundays, Mrs. Stone ? In that case her 
mother could'nt demand them or interfere. 
' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of one of these little ones, ye have done it 
unto me,' you know, Mrs. Stone." 

She sat silent for a minute, as if consider- 
ing. " Well, somehow it ain't easy to bring 
myself to think of working for the likes of 
her," she said at length. " It's what I've 
never brought myself to do }^et." 

'' We must take heed," said Albert gently, 

" lest we despise one of these little ones, Mrs. 

Stone. That poor child may ^^t be a bright 
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jewel for the Redeemer's crown. Ah, how 
glad she looked while listening to the blessed 
tidings ! Do you know," he added, with his 
face aglow with a holy enthusiasm, " I felt 
inspired as I watched her eagerness to hear 
and learn of Jesus, — I felt inspired with a 
longing which I believe will never die, to 
go abroad to the dark places of the earth, 
and carry the good news to those who have 
never yet heard of it." 

" There's plenty of heathen at home, I 
s'pose, without going to furrin parts to seek 
'em ; for there's plenty of Jenny's sort 
about ; though, I must say, I'd never sus- 
pected they was in just such a heathenish 
state," replied Mrs. Stone. 

" Ah yes, poor Jenny is only one of the 
many," said Albert. '^ But surely there are 
plenty of Christians to look after these 
home-heathen ; and as the church of God 
wakes up more and more to her duty, there 
will be troops going out into the highways 
and hedges to compel these little ones to 
come in. What a blessed work to lift even 
one out of the darkness and misery, and 
direct the feet into the i^«bt\v^ <>ki ^^%r>0^ 
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What may not this little Jenny become? 
I believe, Mrs. Stone, that there is some- 
thing in her, as in many another of these 
uncared-for city children who want seeking 
out and. lifting up,— something which wiU 
make her a burning and a shining light m 
the future. 

" Yes, she seems very 'cute, and I s'pose 
she's affectionate in her way," said Mrs. 
Stone. " Then I see she've got a bit o' mo- 
desty and gratitude, seemingly; I thought 
she behaved very tidy over that bit o' pud- 
ding, for a girl of her sort." 

" I am sure she felt your kindness," replied 
Albert. " I was so glad to see you give it 
to her. It is so Christ-like to care for the 
bodies of the poor as well as their souls. 
'Children, have ye any meat?' was the 
first question He asked His disciples, as He 
stood beside them on the shore, after His 
resurrection. How it commends Him to 
our hearts to see this tender concern of his 
for our earthly needs ! This same Jesus is 
our Lord and our God, who is always 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 
^Fecd the hungry, clotlie the naked,' He 
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says to us who are blessed with the means. 
Inasmuch as it is done to one of the least 
of His children, it is done to Him." 

^' I shall think about the Sunday clothes, 
sir, by-and-by," said Mrs. Stone, after a 
pause. 

" Thank you ; pray do," replied Albert. 
" It will be an act of kindness which will 
bring a blessing with it, Mrs. Stone. It 
will tell upon the child, too, if done in a 
Christ-like spirit, — perhaps even more than 
my teaching." 

" You'll excuse me, sir," rejoined Mrs. 
Stone, bluntly, "but it seems to me you 
didn't declare the whole counsel of God to 
her to-night : you never said a word about 
hell." 

" The Lambs of Christ's flock don't need 
to be fed with fire and brimstone, I think, 
Mrs. Stone," replied Albert, gently, " and it 
is cruel to them to do it. Besides, poor 
Jenny came hungry for the Bread of Life, 
and I could not offer her a stone. ' Feed 
me with food convenient for me,' these 
little ones seem to say, with their silent, 
pleading looks. They don't need ttkfe \a^ 
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of the terrors of the Lord, little unconscious 
innocent souls! — ^innocent at leaat of all 
intention of oflfending and grieving their God 
and Father. Surely the Lord Jesus meiant, 
when He said ' Feed my lambs/ that they 
should be led into green pastures and beside 
still waters, — ^not to the mouth of a yawn- 
ing pit, to terrrify them.'* 

" You look at things rather queer, sir," 
said Mrs. Stone, with a short nervous laugL 

"Mrs. Stone," replied Albert, with his 
brow contracted as if in pain, and in tqnes 
of intense earnestness, " it grieves my soul 
to think that by some teachers the flames of 
hell are so waved before the eyes of the 
little ones that they become blind to the 
Light of Life. Poor little hearts! how 
vividly real to them are the fire, and the 
undying worm, and the gnashing of teeth, 
which to us are mere figures of speech! 
How the horror broods over their tender 
souls like a nightmare, so that they cannot 
listen to the music of their Saviour's voice, 
saying, ' SuiFer little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.' I a^eak from sad 
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experience, Mrs. Stone. When I was a 
child I had a book given me which contained 
an awful poem for children, about the 
devils 1^ hell, ' in fire and chains and end- 
less pams,' and the possibility that ' when 
I die I too must lie' with them. My soul 
faints with pity for the hapless little ones 
who are so taught ! The sun is darkened 
for them, as it was for m.e; the night is 
terrible to them, all the brightness is taken 
out of life, and they vainly wish that they 
had never been bom. Would Christ have 
so taught the children? No; He would 
have said only 'Come unto Me,' and He 
would have filled their little hearts with joy 
and trust, made them so conscious of His 
ever- watching love that their lives would be 
full of brightness, even the darkness being 
light about them, and the future full ol 
happy anticipations. All through my 
childhood this idea of hell was the supreme 
one in my mind: the Saviour's love was 
almost totally eclipsed by it. I was blinded 
by my tears of horror from seeing His 
blessed face. It did me no good : it did me 
-deadly harm I I tried to i^ut t^^qtcl ^6^^- 
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gether out of mind as I grew older, — ^tried 
to enjoy the beauty and brightness which 
God had put into this world for me, and 
forget the terrible world to come,:;. But a 
year or two ago the message of His love was 
carried to me by one who knew about it in 
his own heart, and I learnt to love Him 
whom before I had only dreaded." 

Albert had been walking to and fro with 
his hands in his pockets while speaking. 

*' Some children are desperate wicked," 
said Mrs. Stone, "and there's nothing for 
'em, I think, but to frighten 'em with hell- 
fire." 

"When you find a child desperately 
wicked, Mrs. Stone, I think you will also 
find that it is the result of gross neglect on 
the part of those who have charge of it, or 
else of evil training; and in either case 
what the unfortunate little one needs more 
than terrifying, is to feel that some one 
loves and cares for it, and longs to see it 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. No ; 
the terrors of the Lord are for hardened 
reprobates who know the good, and wilfully 
choose and run after the evil ; not for little 
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children, not for the penitent sinner who 
sincerely longs to be a disciple of the Lord 
Jesus. You know how He received the 
one and the other, the children only to bless 
them ; the seeking sinner to say to him or 
her, *Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in 
peace.* Even to the disciple who so shame- 
fully denied Him, with cursing and swear- 
ing, He brought no threatenings of condem- 
nation; but the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter, and melted his heart with 
contrite sorrow. Ah, if we could drink 
more deeply into His blessed spirit, before 
we go forth to teach, we should seek rather 
to draw men by His love, than drive them 
by His terrors." 

" But I s'pose it's nothing but right we 
should feel His terrors," said Mrs. Stone. 

" Perfect love casteth out fear," quoted 
Albert. "And the more of love and the 
less of fear we have in our hearts, the better 
will it be for us and for those who come 
under our influence. But to return to 
Jenny, she will learn time enough about 
future punishment. At present I shall teach 
her, as I do my boys at the Sunday-school^ 
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about what more concerns her than that ; 
and if she should ask questions on the sub- 
ject, I will answer her, iis I have answered 
my boys* questions : God will punish unre- 
pentant sinners in some way, we don't know 
how : we dare not mention the manner nor 
the degree. But those who repent and 
walk in His love, being born again, that is 
being made new creatures in Christ Jesus, 
dying to ksIu and living to holiness, — against 
such there is no condemnation ; they have 
passed from death to life. So I say to my 
boys, this is what concerns us ; let us pray 
God to create in us clean hearts and renew 
right spirits within us, and we need not 
talk of His punishments. We shall then 
serve Him with gladness all our days, as 
obedient children, having no fear but the 
fear of grieving Him, who is so good and 
loving to us. And concerning those who 
live and die without hope in Him, we must 
leave them in his hand: we cannot pro- 
nounce their sentence. ' Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? ' " 

Mrs. Stone made no reply to this, but 
with firmly-closed lips knitted away in 
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silence. The cloud gradually cleared from 
Albert's face, and he drew a chair towards 
the fire, dreamily spreading out his hands 
to its warmth for a time. Then, in a 
cheerful manner, he began a chat in a 
totally different vein. 



^^^^^^f^^^fS^^ 
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VIII. 

JENNY AND HER DAD. 

E ANWHILE Jenny had gone straight 
home, thinking deeply of what she 
had been told. Never before had 
the place looked so utterly wretched as it 
did now, in contrast to Mrs. Stone's house. 
Her mother was out, and had evidently not 
been in during her absence, as the fire was 
gone down to the last bar, and everything 
was just as she had left it. So, feeling 
refreshed by Mrs. Stone's gift of good food, 
Jenny did her poor best to tidy up the 
room, and made up a glowing fire, smiling 
to herself now and then at the thought that 
those wonderful, loving Eyes were over her, 
and that she was trjdng to please Him about 
Whom she had been so eagerly learning that 
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night. When she had done what she could 
to give the desolate room a home-like aspect, 
she sat down beside the fire, and leaned her 
head against the wall, going over again in 
her mind the lessons of the evening. 
Presently, as was natural under the circum- 
stances, she fell asleep, and slept on for a 
considerable time. At length she was roused 
by the entry of her father. "Jenny, Jenny," 
he said reproachfully, ''why ain't you in 
bed? It ain't the way to get strong, ye 
know, to be sittin' up like this." 

Jenny started up, rubbed her eyes, and 
stretched her arms over her head. Then she 
stirred up the fire to make the room look 
cheerful, and proceeded to get her father's 
supper. He had brought in some rashers of 
bacon, and she said, '' Let me toast ye one 
o' these, shall T, dad ?" 

"No, I can do it, child: you get off to 
bed. Where's mother?" 

" She ain't come in," answered Jenny, as 
she placed a chipped plate on the fender, 
and offered her father a rusty fork. After a 
pause she added, "I ain't a bit tired now, 
I've had a sleep, and I'd like to stop up till 

H 
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she comes. Let me toast the bacon, dad : 
yonll only burn yer hands with this bit of a 
fork." 

" And won't you bum your'n, eh ?" 

" Oh, it don't matter ; I can ketch hold 0* 
the handle with ray frock." 

"You seems spry and 'bliging to-night, 
Jen. What's come over ye ?" 

Jenny's face reddened as she replied eva- 
sively, " Oh, I must tell ye where I've bin, 
father, and what I've bin a-leaming, oh so 
grand, you don' know ! " And while she 
toasted the bacon, and then sat and watched 
him eat it, she told as much as she could of 
the evening's sayings and doings. 

"That's mighty fine sort o' talk," he 
said, when she paused in her enthusiastic 
recital; "and I 'spose you believes it all, 
Jenny ? " 

There was a touch of sarcasm in his tone, 
which caused her to look eagerly into his 
face. He met the look, and hastily added, 
" Yes, believe it, Jen. It must be all true, 
though I don' know much about it. But, 
bless me I how I did use to believe it all 
when- 1 were a boy ! " 
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" Did you know all this about Jesus when 
you were a boy, dad ? " 

"Ay, I knew summat about it, but it's 
almost clean gone long ago." 

" Oh, dad I " exclaimed Jenny, quietly, 
" I don't think I shaU ever forget it." 

"You're older nor I was when I were 
taught by my mother, Jenny. Like enough 
you won't forget, and a good job for ye, if 
you lives up to it, like yer poor mother did 
after she come to be religious. I'd never 
hear nothin' she had to say about it (I wish 
now I had), but T seen how different like it 
made her to what she'd ever been afore. It's 
hactions as tells the tale, Jen, that's what it 
is, I'm dead certain, though I don't pertend 
to know much about it; but hactions is 
better nor aU the talk in the world. Did 
this young feller now tell ye to come home 
and 'tend to me and yer mother? " 

"Yes, dad," answered Jenny, bashfully, 
^' he teached me to try and do all as I could 
at home to make things comf able. But ye 
see, dad, there ain't nothing to do it with, 
I'm feared. Why, jest see, — we ain't got 
nothin' but this stump of a broom^ and tKox^ 

H 2 
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ain*t a scrubbin'-brush, nor nothin' to wash 
the floor with, and nothin' to tear up." 

" Ain't there any — " began the father, and 
then stopped. 

" Any what?" asked Jenny ,looking hard 
at him. 

" Why, any bits o' things of Baby Nell's 
as could be tore up ? They ain't no use now, 
if there s any." 

Jenny s lips paled and quivered, and an 
expression of pain crossed her face. " There 
was only a little petticoat left and two pin- 
ners, as I'd put by that day, and oh, dad ! 
I couldn't use 'em, no, not for the world ! 
Id sooner rip up this frock as is the only 
one I've got." 

" You're soft about the child," said Mr. 
Wright, turning uneasily to the fire to avoid 
Jenny's looks. After a silence he added, 
" But I'll tell you what I'll do when you gets 
a bit stronger, Jenny : if you wants to try 
yer hand at cleanin', why I'll buy ye a 
scrubbin'-brush and a floor-cloth, and then 
ye can set to as well as ye knows how." 

Jenny's face brightened. "That's prime, 
dad I " she said. " Oh, but I wish ye could 
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set eyes on Mrs. Stone's place. It's real 
splendid, — a proper house, ye know, dad, not 
a bit of a hole like this, where the rain comes 
in, and it's all so poky and tumbly like. 
Mrs. Stone has got heaps o' things, all so 
beautiful and shiny. Why couldn't we have 
nice things, and live in a properer house, 
dad?" 

" It's the drink, Jenny, it's the drink. If 
we'd got proper things to-morrow, where 
would they all be next week ? No, it's no 
use thinkin' of it. I've tried all I could to 
keep decent, and now I've gev' up. Things 
wasn't allays like this with me; when yer 
mother was alive we was comfortable enough; 
but nothin' can be mended now." 

"Well, if we've got to stop here, I shall 
try to make it a bit better, father," said 
Jenny, in an old-fashioned, determined way. 
" Ye know," she added, " this gen'leman was 
a-tellin' me that I must try to please God 
every day as is good to me and loves me, 
and there ain't no other way 'cept tryin' to 
make you and mother comf'able, — ^nothin^ 
as I knows of. Only Mrs. Stone was a-sayin' 
as I ought to be lookin' aftet ^ ^\^<^^^ ^^sA 
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doin' something for my livin' when I gets 
stronger." 

" But there ain't no need, Jenny, and I 
couldn't have ye livin' out away from home. 
You must allays be here of nights when I 
comes home, as long as I lives, Jenny, mind 
that. If you can get any sort of a little 
place to go to for a few hours in the day- 
time, you may ; cos I s'pose there ain't 
enough here to do to keep you employed all 
day, now — now there ain't no nursing ; and 
I don't want ye to be about the streets, like 
most o' the chits in this place. But, then, 
who'd take ye, I should like to know, as 
you are, with no decent clothes to your 
back? It's a wonder, I'm sure, as Mrs. 
Stone let ye in to her wonderful smart place 
to-night. She's oncommon partickler, I've 
heard." 

" It was the good young gen'leman's 
doings, ye see, dad, and I don't think she 
liked it very well. But I made myself as 
clean as I could, and I don't think I spoilt 
any of her things." 

"I guess not, Jenny," said her father, 
with a smile. " Anyways, I'm glad you've 



got a teacher, and that you're going to learn 
to read. Eh I look here, Jen ! "he added, 
as a new thought struck him, " should you 
like to go to school every day ? " 

Jenny's face grew crimson with glad sur- 
prise at his words, as she replied, " Oh, dad I 
shouldn't I now ! " 

" Well, Jenny, ye shall go, and get a bit 
of eddication, and that'll keep ye out o' mis- 
chief all day, and it may be useful to ye 
when you grows up. I can aiFord it, and I 
will aiFord it, and you shall have a new 
frock to go in if you'll be a good gel; — 
but there, you're allays a good gel, Jenny, 
You've never gev' me much trouble of any 
sort." 

Jenny's face flushed again at these words 
of praise, so kindly spoken. She scarcely 
ever remembered her father speak so kindly 
to her before. But her reply was uttered 
in a deprecating tone : " Oh dad I I've bin 
thinking about myself to-night since I came 
home, and I don't think I'm good a bit. That 
gen'leman was a-tellin' me about our wicked 
hearts, and how we've done so many sins 
again' the Lord; and, la blea% ^^^ ^^^\ ^^^^^s^ 
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I come to think over to myself all as I've 
said and did as is wicked, I can think of 
heaps o' things, as must have seemed dread- 
ful to the Lord Jesus. I wish I hadn't done 
'em, ever ! I'm so sorry I did ; but I didn't 
know as they'd fret Him ; ye see, I didn't 
know nothin' about Him. I shan't do 'em 
ever again, though, now I knows He can 
hear and see, and don't like anything as is 
bad." 

" What ever sins have you done, Jenny, 
as is so bad ?" 

" Oh, I've said heaps of bad words, dad, 
and I've fighted the bits o' gels and boys 
about here, dreadful, for playing pranks on 
our Baby Nell ; and I've been in such 
passions with mother sometimes, as I could 
ha' shied the poker at her head, and liked to 
kill her I Oh, I can see I've been a bad \o% 
dad 1 We's got to be like the Lord Jesus 
as loves us, the young gen'leman said ; and 
jest think what He was, — allays good and 
kind, and gentle to everybody whether they 
was good or bad. I'm so sorry I didn't 
know afore as I've bin a-vexin' of Him !" 

Jennys eyes were gAistetvmg^ mth tears, 
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so she turned away to hide them. Her 
father looked thoughtfully into the fire, but 
he made no reply to her words. Presently, 
however, he said, " Now, Jenny, I must go 
to bed, and you get oiF too, child. It's no 
use a-sittin up for mother." 

"Oh, I'd like to stay, dad. . I ain't a bit 
tired now I've had a sleep ; but you go to 
bed, and leave me. P raps mother 'ud like 
a bit o' bacon for her supper, and I'd like to 
toast it for her." 

So Mr. Wright went oiF to his poor bed, 
and left Jenny to have her way. However, 
when at length her step-mother came home, 
there was no need for any of her minis- 
trations. The wretched creature uttered a 
few incoherent sentences as she staggered 
about the room, and finally lay down on 
the floor near the fire-place, where she soon 
fell fast asleep. Instead of regarding her 
with her usual hatred and disgust, Jenny 
recalled the words of her gentle teacher, 
and thought of her misery. She could do 
nothing for her, but arrange things to keep 
her safe from the fire ; and having done so, 
she sat down and gazed at tha \xi^^cycs.^^^xi.^ 
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form, thinking thoughts which brought the 
tears like rain from her eyes. 

When her burst of grief had spent itself, 
she put out the candle, and quietly groped 
her way to bed. 
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IX. 

« THE WONDERFULLEST THING IN THE WORLD." 

|ERY impatient was Jenny for the 
next meeting with her teacher, not 
only for the promised instruction, 
but also for the opportunity to tell him the 
joyful nevft that she was to go to school, 
and that she was to have a new frock to go 
in. She knew that it would be a glad sur- 
prise to him ; and so it was — ^his face was 
fally as bright in receiving the news as hers 
was in telling it. 

"Ah, you've a kind father, I can see, 
Jenny," he said, "and that is what many 
little girls have not. I am very glad for 
your sake that you can go to school : it will 
be far better for you to be learning amongst 
other children than here alone with m.e^ ^\?A 
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you will get on much faster." The gladness 
instantly faded from Jenny's face, as she 
comprehended from these words that her 
going to school would put a stop to the 
pleasant evenings with her teacher. She 
did not speak, but Albert understood her 
disappointed looks, and added, ^You shall 
come here to me until you begin school, 
you know, Jenny. It will take some time 
to get your new things made, I suppose." 

"I was looking up some old things to- 
day to cut up for you," said Mrs. Stone ; 
"but, of course, if your father's going to 
buy you new, they won't be wanted." 

" He didn't promise nothin' but a frock, 
ma'am," said Jenny, wistfully. 

"For week-days, I suppose?" replied 
Mrs. Stone. "Well then, Jenny, I'll run 
ye up some decent things for Sundays, and 
they'll be kept here, mind. I shall lend 'em 
to ye, so you've no need to go and tell your 
mother ss they're your own. And more 
than that, I've made up my mind to teach 
you how to make things for yourself, if 
you'll be a good girl, so as you can keep 
yourselS tidy ; for 111 be bound at this 
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minute you want a regular rigging-out 
from top to toe." 

*' I haven't got much 'm, but I've made 
it do," said Jenny, rather shamefacedly. "I 
telled ye, ye know, it were jest no use o' 
dad gettin' me anything. But if you keeps 
things for me, they'll be all right, ma'am ; 
and please 'm I've brought a little parcel to 
ax ye if you'll please to mind it for me till 
I gets bigger and goes to a place, or has 
somewhere to keep it, cos I'm so feared o^ 
losin' it; and there was only one place 
about our house where I could hide it away, 
and, please 'm, mother found it out to-day ; 
so I dares not leave it there any more." 

" What is it, Jenny ?" 

" Please 'm, it's this,' said the child, 
drawing from under her arm a small parcel, 
which had been concealed by her thin 
ragged shawl. " It's a little thing or twa 
o' Baby Nell's ; and, please 'm, dad knows. 
as I'm goin' to keep 'em." 

Mrs. Stone hesitated at the sight of the 
dirty piece of newspaper which contained 
Jenny's treasures. "Bless the child," slic 
said, " what's the use of hoarding \3l^ ^ss\^- 
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thing o' the baby's ? You'd better cut 'em 
up for patching your things if they're any 
good, and if not, bum 'em out of sight. 
It's like idolatry to be hoarding up dead 
folk's things as if they was sacred. What 
do you think, Mr. Hudson ?" 

Jenny's eyes opened wide and grew sad 
at this speech, and involuntarily she tucked 
the parcel up under her arm again. She 
looked eagerly to Albert for his reply, which 
she instinctively felt would decide the 
matter. " Well, Jenny," he said, " I can 
understand how much you prize anything 
that belonged to your dear little sister, and 
that you feel it would be dreadfully hard to 
give up these little clothes which she wore. 
But it will do you no good to keep them, 
Jenny, and it would do a great deal of good 
to give them away to some poor little baby 
who is half naked, and suffering for want of 
clothes. I dare say you have seen many 
such, and perhaps you know one or two ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Jenny, slowly, " I do 
know heaps of 'em as hasn't half enough to 
cover 'em." 

^^ Welly Jenny, how pleasant it would be 
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to make one of them comfortable by giving 
up your treasure to it. That would be a 
real service to the Lord Jesus ; for He said 
said that whatever kindness we do to others 
in trying to serve Him, He takes as if it were 
done to Himself. You could give up Baby 
Nell's things to the Lord Jesus, couldn't 
you, Jenny?" 

It was very easy to see that there was a 
struggle going on in Jenny's young bosom. 
She stood perfectly still, and her eyes were 
fixed as if she was lost in thought. She 
became oblivious of the two pairs of eyes 
watching her, as her face betrayed the 
workings of her heart ; gradually the 
anxious sadness passed away, and a smile 
came like sunshine into the wan, pinched 
face. "JYes, sir," she said, looking up now 
into her teacher's face, and drawing her 
small bundle forward again. " I can give 
'em to Him. I don't want to keep 'em if it 
will please Him to have 'em." 

" I am so glad of that, Jenny," said 
Albert. " And now you must take them to 
one of His little lambs. All the dear children 
axe His, Jenny : the sad, sorrowful, ^oor 
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little things that you see about, as well as 
the happy children plajdng in the parks 
-with their mothers and nurses. You must 
look out for one of the poorest you know ; 
and I am sure you wiU feel very much 
happier in giving the little things away than 
in treasuring them up. Now, put your 
parcel do^vn on a chair till our lessons are 
over, and then you shall carry it home again, 
Jenny." 

She had already learnt one great lesson 
that evening, and it had filled her heart 
with so much gladness that she was bright 
and eager in an especial degree for all that 
followed. The homiletic part of the in- 
struction that night was on the exceeding 
evil of sin, the deceitfulness and depravity 
of the human heart, and the need of being 
*'bom again," and made altogether new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. Jenny's ex- 
perience, child though she was, corroborated 
all that was told her. "Ah yes, sir," she 
said thoughtfully, when Albert paused once 
to encourage her to make some remark, " I 
was a-tellin' dad as IVe been a bad lot, but 
I do want to be better for ever and ever 
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now, as long as I lives. I thinks of all the 
bad things as I've said and done, till it jest 
seems the wonderfuUest thing in the world 
as Jesus can love me. I know he must love 
you^ sir, and Mrs. Stone, as does what's right, 
and I belieVe now as He allays loved Baby 
Nell ; but it ain't easy to think as He loves 
me'' 

"Now I suppose that is how every 
creature feels about himself and herself, 
Jenny," replied Albert smiling. " It just 
seems to me the most wonderful thing 
possible that He should love me^ and yet I 
do not see it strange that He should love 
you. But the real reason that He loves us 
is this, I think, Jenny, — ^not for anything 
lovable in us, but because He is so loving 
and He sees how greatly we need His love. 
We are like strayed sheep gone out into the 
wilderness, and He conies seeking after us, 
and saying always to our hearts, " Come to 
me, come back to me.'' And then when 
He sees us willing to come, how He takes 
us up in His arms, rejoicing over us, and 
bearing us safely in His tender keeping to 
the heavenly fold I" 

I 
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Jenny made no answer to this, but Mrs. 
Stone heard a deep sigh, as she turned a row 
in her knitting, and ejaculated, ^'Ay, it's 
wonderful I" 

And so the teaching went on for three or 
four months longer, sometimes four even- 
ings in the week being occupied. Jenny 
made rapid progress with her reading, and 
was storing her heart with the glorious 
truths which Albert imparted to her. It 
was good seed cast into good ground, and 
it was already giving promise of much fruit 
Excellent soil do these tender young hearts 
afford for the spiritual husbandman I 

As Jenny grew stronger she effected 
something like a transformation in her poor 
home. The neighbours wondered to see 
lier no longer living a complete out-door 
life, as heretofore, in common with the 
other children of the locality. She stayed 
in, and did her best with the things her 
father bought for her use to emulate Mrs. 
Stone in point of cleanliness. And when 
her housework was done, she used her time 
in coinning the lessons she had to prepare 
for Albert, or in doinsr a little sewing. It 
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pleased her father much to see her perse- 
vering attempts to make him comfortable ; 
and he wondered greatly at the manifest 
change in her. 

" SheVe certainly got the same religion 
as her mother had," he said one day, when 
speaking of her to Mrs. Stone. " She's as 
bright as a bird, and the way she puts up 
with her step-mother is wonderful I " 

At length the time came for her going to 
school, on Sundays as well as week-days. 
Thanks to Mrs. Stone's assistance, Jenny 
was. as presentable as any of the artisan's 
children with whom she mingled at school. 
Far more happy and glad than any of them 
was she, as she went amongst them for the 
first time ; for they had been used to their 
position in the educational world from their 
infancy, while to Jenny it was altogether 
new ; and how bright and full of promise 
the future looked to her 1 

There was just one drawback to h^r sense 
of ^ complete satisfaction, and that was the 
thought of her former companions in igno- 
rance aiid neglect. Her heart yearned after 
them so, that it clouded her present sun- 

i2 
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shine. Here was she in paths of pleasantness 
and peace ; they were still in the waste 
howling wilderness, uncared for, unsought^ 
a prey to innumerable evils and sorrows. 
Oh, if she could only have drawn them 
after herself! But poverty, drunkenness, 
orphanhood in some cases, fever-haunted 
dwellings, dirt, and misery threw their 
gaunt shadows over them, and hid all the 
sunshine of life from them. 

Jenny tried her utmost to get one and 
another of these wretched little ones at least 
to the Sunday-school, where there was 
nothing to pay. But difficulties stood in 
the way, in most instances, which could not 
be got over. The children were in rags 
and tatters, and there was no willing- 
ness on the part of then- natural guardians 
to provide them anything better; and 
where there was willingness there was per- 
haps absolute inability, from dire poverty. 
There was a daily scramble with many of 
them to keep body and soul together, and 
this so absorbed all thought and energy, 
that there was no more likelihood of any 
ieing given to education, religious or secu- 
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lar, than to discovering the secret of per- 
petual motion. Jenny could not carry them 
to the fountain of knowledge which she 
drank, but she carried little drops home to 
them, which, let us hope, fell like dew-drops 
on parched flowers. "Ah! if I were a 
lady," she often sighed, " I would spend all 
my time and money looking up bits o' bojrg 
and gels like me, and givin' 'em a good start 
for'ards." 
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X. 

A CHANGE COMES OVER MRS. STONE. 

N the last evening that Jenny spent 
with Albert, previous to going to 
school, when the child had gone 
home, Mrs. Stone said, with a humility 
quite unusual to her, " It seems to me, sir, 
tiiat I've been leamin' a thing or two on 
these evenings, as well as Jenny. I don't 
feel quite clear in my conscience about the 
way I've been managing my husband — ^at 
least, I've come to think that p'raps I've 
made a mistake. I've never lost a single 
opportunity of telling him of his sins, and 
warning him of the wrath to come. But, 
bless you I it haven't made no impression 
on his hard heart: he've been as lively 
and as chirpy as a cricket under it all, and 
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haven't very often lost his temper either. 
Only, sometimes he says what a bore my 
reKgion is, and he wished I'd shut it up in 
my own bussum." Mrs. Stone fidgetted on 
her chair, and knitted furiously for a 
minute or two. Then with a deep sigh she 
let her hands fall on her la^, ds ^e added, 
" I'm almost 'feared it were never thel«, ar 
— ^in my heartj but only in my head, my 
intelleck, as the parsons say. Eh I and ho^ 
I do know my Bible too ! But I mind mfe 
what it says — ^the letter kiUeth, but the 
spirit giveth light* That life and that love 
wrhich seems acshally to be begun in that 
bit of a heathen child's heart — ^why, I 
reaUy don't think, sir, as I've been knowin' 
anything about it I Course I wouldn't say 
this to everybody ; but I believe you're a 
Christian, sir, and you won't let it go no 
further." 

Albert did not feel qtdte comfortable in 
thus being made " father-confeSsor " to one 
so much older than himself. He possessed 
the modesty which made it a difficult thing 
for him to " rebuke an elder," and an un- 
comfortable thing for him to sit aivd ^\r» 
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to an elder's self-reproaches. So he merely 
said, " Of course I shall not mention any- 
thing that you say to me in confidence, 
Mrs. Stone." 

"That word o' Jenny's about the Saviour 
lovin' her seemed to go right home to my 
heart and conscience that evening, sir. She 
thought He must love mCy 'cos I always do 
what's right I Bless the child I Why, her 
words made me turn round on myself like, 
and I says, says I, ' Well ain't it the won- 
derfuUest thing in the world, Martha Stone, 
if He loves you V Why, I says to myself 
' I don't know as I loves my husband, even, 
though he's a very good husband to me ; 
and I don't see as there's much love in my 
heart at all.' And I thought o' the tex', 
' He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen ?' I reely am afraid I'm a bit 
awry somehow, sir, but surely the Lord can 
set me right. To see the way Jenny have 
received the Gospel, and the change it 
have made in her, that jest makes me 
uneasy ; for I can see I haven't received it 
as she have. Ah, didn't the Lord say, 
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* Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, shall in no wise 
enter therein;' and that we must be con- 
verted and become as little children ?" 

" Yes, yes," responded Albert. " And is 
it not beautiful to see how the little child 
receives the Gospel? With what simple 
truthfulness, what large faith, what a vivid 
realization of the unseen Father and 
Saviour! And then, as in Jenny's case, 
see what repose of spirit follows, and how 
the faith blossoms into works. She does 
her little best to please her Saviour, and 
prove her love to Him, — just by keeping 
her poor home clean, trying to make her 
father comfortable, bearing patiently with 
her distressing step-mother, and so making 
her influence felt — ignorant, poor child 
though she is — ^in the wretched neighbour- 
hood where she dwells. It is but a tiny 
candle lighted by the Lord's hand, but it 
sheds its little light just where He has 
placed it. If each one who knows His 
will would do even so much, — just shine 
where he is, and not hide his light under 
a bushel, the dark places would soon 
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become illumined with Gtxi's life-grving 
light." 

^^Ah, yes ; I can see that religion isareal 
thing, a real Ufej not the empty thing Tve 
been takin' it for all along,'* said Mrs. 
Stone, eameslJy. "Fve been doin' certain 
duties, readin' my Bible, attendin' every bit 
of a service as was held ; but I haven't 
been livin^ my religion ; it haven't had no 
effect on my daily bactions you see, sir, 
else I should have treated my husband 
different, and I should ha' been lookin' 
after poor Jenny's body and soul long afore 
she came to ask me to tell her somethin' 
about the Lord Jesus. And, God forgive 
me ! only just to think what I'd got to tell 
her ! Why, if she'd had to trust to me for 
'lightenment, I guess she'd ha' been in 
heathen darkness to this day." 

Mrs. Stone leant her elbow on the arm 
of her chair, and bowed her head on her 
hand as if in great mental distress. 
Presently she said, " I've been talkin' with 
my own heart for days and days past, and 
it seems as if the Lord have been givin' me 
B reg'lar siftin'. But I ain't utterly cast 
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down ; for I can cry, God be merciful unto 
me a sinner! And I know Hfe won't 
despise that." 

"No, never, when it coines from the 
heart of any creature," replied Albert, 
quietly. 

" Aiid I'm goin' to turn bVer a new leaf 
with my husband, sir. Yoli seer I've been 
tryin' to cast the mote put of his eye, and 
behold there was a beam ill my owri *eye. 
I'll just let him see me gettin' the beam out 
of my own eye, and then p'r'aps he'll be 
moved to set about gettin' the mote out of 
his hisself. I'm goin' to stop talkirC religion 
altogether for a time, and see if I can make 
my actions speak to his heart; and then 
when he asks a reason of all this I shan't 
be backward to tell what the Lord have 
done for me ; how He've showed me myself 
and His own blessed self better nor ever 
afore. Oh, I do hope and trust that you 
and Jenny and me is all in the same boat 
now, and that we're bound for the land of 
Canaan, and no mistake." 

"Let us be anxious to glorify God, and 
bless the world as we go ^oti^" '^^j^ 
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Albert, " so that at last we may rejoice to 
hear Him say, ' Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants T It is a privilege, and a joy 
beyond all joys, to be permitted to be 
fellow-workera with Christ. Never mind 
who comes into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour; they are welcome to the same reward; 
but we can rejoice that He has allowed us 
to bear the heat and the burden of the day 
for His dear sate.'* 
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XI. 



A OABUAirS LIFE. 




HE following summer and autumn 
proved the happiest time Jenny ever 
remembered having spent. Life was 
altogether a new thing to her ; and had it 
not been for the gloomy shadow caused by 
her step-mother's ill-doing, which always 
rested depressingly upon her home, the 
child would have felt ahnost perfectly happy 
and content. 

Her heart was full of the sunshine of 
God's love and peace, and she knew that 
she was making sunshine for others. What 
more is needed to complete the happiness 
of a human being ? Very little, if anything. 
Outward circumstances do not affect such a 
one. Poverty is no grievance, if there b^ 
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not absolute want; and the grayest surround- 
ings become golden-tinted by the inward 
glory and joy. 

The world had grown a beautiful place in 
Jenny's eyes, albeit she saw so little of its 
abounding and surpassing beauties. The 
ever-changing sky over the narrow, dingy 
street in which she lived, the verdure of the 
parks, and the flowers which she saw in 
shop-windows for sale, were all she saw of 
nature. 

But this sununer the parks seemed to her 
Uke Eden, though the turf lost its emerald 
hue so early in the season, as London grass 
is wont to do, and the trees looked dingy 
as they rustled in the summer air, making 
but ghost-like music, a mere fragmentary 
crooning of some long-forgotten melody, 
compared with the joyous sweep and rush 
of woodland music away out in the breezy 
country: places, where the broad leaves 
seemed indeed to '^ clap their little hands in 
glee," whenever, the summer wind stirred 
them into motion. 

ffennyhad no idea of the lavish wealth 
of the beauty of the country, so. that she 
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thought what little of nature London could 
show her beautiful indeed. And as she 
passed to and fro daily in the street where 
her home was, speaking kindly and cheerily 
to her cheerless neighbours, giving a help- 
ing hand in any way she could to one and 
another when she had time, the place seemed 
less unlovely to her than formerly, and 
there was always the bit of sky to look up 
to, which reminded her of the beautiful home 
beyond, about which she had all sorts of 
wonderful imaginings. 

But there came a day, a never-to-be- 
forgotten day in Jenny's experience, when 
she found herself one of a multitude of 
happy children, packed up in vans on a tour 

to well. Paradise 1 For such it was to 

those small denizens of smoky, dreary courts 
and alleys and streets, where all that is 
pure, and sweet, and lovely, can be seen by 
them only in dreams. 

Jenny, in common with all the others 
who had never been on one of these wonder- 
ful excursions before, could scarcely believe 
the evidence of her senses. The fragrance 
of the green winding lanes through whkK 
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they wended their way ; the bird-singing ; 
the breezy music of the waving trees — such 
trees I — ^rising up into the blue sky like the 
steeples and towers of the city, standing, 
giant-like, in numbers like an exceeding 
great army: the broad, undulating fields 
of vivid green ; the far-stretching acres of 
unripe wheat and barley, their gracefiil 
heads shaking and dancing as if in wild 
delight ; the ferns and mosses, and myriad 
flowers of the cool, shady wood, where the 
little ones wandered as if in fairyland, 
gathering treasures more beautiful to their 
eyes than crown-jewels, drinking from clear 
springs, and so satiated by the loveliness of 
nature, that they almo3t forgot that it was 
possible to want anything more than they 
now enjoyed, until, by-and-by, a repast was 
forthcoming, and they sat down in com- 
panies on the grass, and were fed by the 
servants of that good Master who twice fed 
the multitude in this fashion, with the grass 
for their table, the sky for their canopy, and 
the winds of heaven for their piping min- 
strels as they ate; — all these things combined 
to make such a day as sh^ had never 
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imagined could dawn for her, and which 
would never fade from her memory. 

She often expatiated on the thousand 
charms of that occasion to her father, when 
she found herself sitting quietly with him 
for a little while before bed-time, after his 
day's work was done. They had frequent 
chats 9.t these times on all sorts of topics, 
and Jenny retailed to him the most of what 
she learnt at school, and odd bits of ser- 
mons heard on Sundays, as much as she 
could remember. She had often asked him 
to come with her on Sundays, but he in- 
variably put her off by saying he wasn't 
decent enough to go, and he had not 
" sperrit" enough to buy clothes and spruce 
himself up to go amongst grand folks. 
Jenny was persistent, though, until at last 
he promised her to think about it before 
winter, as he intended to having six-day 
cab in a while, so as to get a bit of rest one 
day in seven during the winter; he was 
afraid his health was breaking, and he 
would not be able to keep on as he had 

done. 

However, when on Sundays he found 

K 
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himself waiting outside the doors of a 
church or chapel for a fare, as was often the 
case, he would creep within sound of the 
preacher s voice, to catch the closing sen- 
tences of his discourse, or the last hymn, 
or only just the benediction, perhaps — ^like 
a hungry child stealing in to pick up the 
crumbs dropped from a goodly table. . 

One Sunday night in October he had so 
stepped within the porch of a church, and 
heard the congregation singing the hymn, 
" Rock of Ages." It was a dreadfully wild 
night ; the wind blew in angry gusts, black 
masses of cloud drove up from the south- 
west across a murky sky of dark grey, 
through which the moon showed dimly like 
a woolly ball, when it was not wholly 
blotted out by the hurrying clouds, which 
ever and anon hissed down their blinding 
showers of rain. The gas-lamps flickered 
dismally in the sloppy streets, and even the 
buttoned-up, well-clad pedestrians, who 
were hurrying to their homes, looked miser- 
able ; but the misery of the Ul-clad and the 
homeless on such a night, what tongue or 
pen could adequately pourtray ? 
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Richard Wright felt miserable as he stood 
leaning his back against the wall in the 
church-porch. He was almost wet to the 
skin, and he felt that a bad cold was coming 
on him. He was altogether devoid of spirit 
and energy ; his head was heavy, and as he 
stood listening to the grand old tune, 
^' Rosseau's Dream," it seemed to come from 
a long way off, dim and sweet as if heard 
in a dream. He sank into a reverie, from 
which he was presently aroused by the 
out-coming of the congregation; then he 
stepped listlessly out to his cab, scarcely 
conscious of the cold rain pelting down on 
him, waited for his fare, and drove away. 
As soon as possible he made his way home, 
where he found Jenny sitting alone, as 
usual, waiting for him, his supper ready, 
and his chair drawn up before a clear, good 
fire. 

" Mother's out, I s'pose ? " he said, as he 
took off his wet coat. 

'' No, dad, she's gone to bed," said Jenny. 
" She came in wet about an hour ago, but 
she dried herself and got off to bed. My 1 
ain't you soppin' wet, dad? Won't ye jest 

K 2 
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go right off yerself, and I'll bring yer 
supper to ye ? . You can sit up in bed and 
eat it." * 

"No, Jenny, I ain't well, and I've got a 
stiff cold on me : it's as tight as a drum on 
my chest here, and I must get hot through 
afore I go to bed. I could shiver the very 
life out o' me, that's what I could." 

"WeU, dad, here's yer coffee boiling 'to 
a'most. Have a good drink, and come up 
close to the fir« ; but ye ought to take them 
wet trousers off; and heave up yer feet and 
let me drag yer boots off." 

" No, no, child, I'll see to the boots, and 
the trousers '11 soon dry. I've dried my 
soppin' wet clothes on my back many a 
score o' times afore to-day." 

He was evidently in a bad way, for 
although he shivered as if in an ague fit, 
his body was feverishly hot. Jenny hovered 
about him in great concern, doing her best 
in a very womanly fashion to make him 
comfortable. When he had taken as much 
as he could of his supper, he drew up close 
to the fire, which Jenny had replenished, 
and leaned back drowsily in his old arm- 
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chair. Jenny thought he was sleepy, so sat 
quite still with her book, learning by heart 
a hymn for her next Sunday's lesson at 
school. 

Presently, however, her father interrupted 
her by asking, " Have ye bin hearin' any- 
thing good to-day, Jenny ? " 

" Oh yes, dad," she replied, eagerly. And 
looking up she saw that her father's eyes 
were wakeful and bright, and she thought 
he was better, so ran on with a fuU ac- 
count of the day's doings, telling more 
minutely than usual of the sermon she had 
heard, which happened to be an exposition 
of the parable of the prodigal son, and 
which, on account of the imagery in it, she 
had retained almost wholly. 

Her father listened intently, and when 
she had done he said, "Ah, I knowed it 
every bit when I were a boy, and la, bless 
me ! things come back over me with a 
sweep like. They did to-night afore, Jenny, 
when I stood listenin' to the folkses singin' 
^ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.' I remember 
singin' ' Rock of Ages,' too, when I were a 
little un at church with my mother. Why, 
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I seems to see the very spot where I used to 
sit with her of Sundays. It were a big, old 
church, not like any of 'em as I sees about 
here." 

"Weren't it in London, dad?" inter- 
rupted Jenny. 

*' London ? No ! I'd never no thought 
in them days of seein' London. It were a 
big, old, weather-beat church in a great 
wide churchyard, as was choke-full o' grave- 
stones, as we children use to play at hide- 
and-seek over, and there was walks through 
it as people was always trampin' on bisness 
from one part o' the town to t'other. The 
church had a tall spire, and a fine lot o' 
bells in it as was often ringin' for one thing 
and another, and chimed ever so nice on 
Sundays, when we was walkin' into church. 
And inside, aU the pews was high, like 
horse-boxes, ye know, and covered inside 
with green stuff and brass nails all round, 
ever so fine. The little chaps like me could 
have rare times in 'em while parson was 
preachifyin' up in the pulpit, for ne'er a 
one of 'em could he see if they was a bit 
way off the pulpit. But I never got inside 
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'em ; I only peeped in sometimes, ye know, 
Jenny. Mother and me we sat jest inside a 
big door behind the pulpit, where was a bit 
of a form sticking out from the wall, and 
it was called free^ so we always went early 
and got that seat, and sat watching all the 
'igh and mighty folkses a-sweepin' in to 
their pews. 

" I mind as it used to be cold there in 
winter, but mother always lapped me up 
well, with plenty of comforter round my 
neck, and I think I enjoyed it like. It 
seems now as if I did. I can remember it 
was no matter how cold I was, when the 
service began I didn't feel it. First the 
organ did a bit of a skirly-whirly : it was 
up in a gallery nigh a'most ^o the ceiling, 
and there was another gallery under that 
where grand ladies and gen'lemen sat, and I 
mind how I used to bless my stars as I 
wasn't one of 'em, 'cos I thought for certain 
sure as some day the organ 'ud come wop 
down through on a-top of 'em : it were a 
mighty big machine, ye know, and some- 
times it thundered out with such a rumble 
till every pane o* glass shook aa \£ iWjf^ 
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drop out o' the bits o' lead as held 'em ui, 
great big windows, they was, round and 
long, and the teeniest little panes o' glass 
in 'em." 

" It were a queerious sort o' church, dad," 
put in Jenny, who was listening with the 
deepest interest. She felt pleased to see 
her father so chatty, and thought his supper 
had done him good, and that he was better 
for his warming. His eyes were bright, 
and he talked in a quick, excited, feverish 
way, as children are apt to do before an 
illness. 

" Yes, it were, Jenny; and it comes back 
to me jest how I used to feel when I stepped 
into it of a Sunday with mother, out o' the 
broad daylight. It seemed quite dim inside, 
and there were a heavy, funny sort o' smell 
in the place, and the folkses rustled in quiet, 
and everybody whispered if they wanted to 
speak. And when the organ had finished 
the skirly-whirly, it broke out into a proper 
toon, and the singers up in the high gallery 
sang out, ^ I will arise and go unto my 
Father.' It were real lovely, and they 
always sang that same at the beginnin'." 
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" Why, that's what I was a-tellin' ye about 
jest now, dad." 

" Yes, it's about the same thing, Jenny. 
Well, then, after that they went on with 
the reg'lar service, and the church was 
gettin' dimmer and dinuner all the while, 
on them cold winter afternoons, till bime-by 
the parson prayed out, ^ Lighten our dark- 
ness, we beseech Thee, Lord,' and jist 
after that the prayers was ended. I allays 
thought that were a prayer for the candles 
to be lighted, for the next thing was singin', 
and while the folks were a-singin', round 
comes one of the pew-openers with a curly 
lot o' green wax in his hand lighted at the 
end, and he lighted the candles all round 
the church, and two on each side of the 
pulpit for the parson. There wasn't no gas 
' in those days in the old church, ye know, 
Jenny, but these bits o' wax candles, which 
gev' jest enough light for us to see one 
another's faces when we stood up, that's all. 

^' Then the parson gev' out his sermon, 
but that was never no business o' mine : 
sometimes I cuddled up against mother's 
shawl and went to sleep ; sometimes l^lia^j^^ 
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quiet on the sly, with bits o' string or 
marbles, or anything I'd got in my pocket, 
till presently there came a sudden stmsh as 
I was allays glad to hear: it were the 
people standin' up for parson to pray, * Now 
to God the Father," — ^that meant as the 
sermon was over. Then they sung another 
hymn as I could join in myself, 'cos mother 
had learnt me the words at home, and I 
did bellow it out above a bit! You've 
learnt it yourself, ye know, Jenny, since 
you've been to school : — 

'* Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light." 

"Yes, I know it every bit, dad," said 
Jenny, smiling. 

"Ah well, I did use to wonder at it 
goin' on about 

" Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; '* 

and I used to shiver all through when I 
thought o' them dark, damp graves out- 
side, and I didn't think anybody could ever 
come to like 'em as well as the beds they 
klept in every night. But this I know, 
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Jenny, yer mother went glad and joyful to 
her grave. She were only frettin' 'cos she 
had to leave you and me and the babby 
behind. But her babby went soon after 
her. And I mshes I was with her, I do, if 
I could go without dyin'." 

" But it's only our bodies as dies, ye 
know, dad," said Jenny. " If our souls 
goes right away up to Jesus, we needn't 
mind about our bodies bein' put into dark 
graves." 

" 'Course not, Jenny, them as does go to 
Jesus. But they don't all go, that's jest 
where it is. Now, yer mother went, and I 
know yovHU go, Jenny, 'cos you've got her 
religion ; that I can see plain enough. But 
look at me and yer step-mother ; ain't we 
in a diiferent box altogether ? " 

Jenny's face grew eager and radiant as 
she made answer, " Now, what d'ye think 
I should go for, dad ? How d'ye think I'm 
different to you ? " 

"Why, you're a good gel, Jenny, and 
more fitter to go." 

" No, that isn't it, dad, not a bit ! It's 
jest this — Jesus loves me, and d\ftdfet\ssfc^ 
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and I believe it, and I love Him, and try 
to please Him. He loves you, too, dad, 
and died for you, but you don't half believe 
it, and you don't love Him and care to 
please Him— that's all the difference. I've 
learnt all this, and I feels down deep in my 
heart as it's true, dad; I shan't go to 
Heaven 'cos I try to please Jesus, but be- 
cause He died for me ; but now I knows 
He died for me I cant help tiyin' to please 
Him, 'cos I really do love Him ; and when 
you sees this you calls me a good gel, but 
there ain't no goodness in me, dad, to carry 
me to Heaven 'mongst the holy angels; 
there's plenty o' bad in me yet, only I 
prays the Lord every day to help me fight 
agin it, and so He does. He keeps 'minding 
me all day as Jesus loves me, and when I 
thinks o' that it keeps me from ^vin' way 
to anything as is bad, sajdn' bad things, or 
feelin' savage with mother, or anjrthing. 
It's jest love as does it all from beginnin' to 
end. Oh, I wishes you loved Jesus, dad ! 
You'd be happy then." 

Jenny's face was glowing with the fervour 
of her feeling. Her father seemed struck 
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by her words ; he rested his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, clasped his hands to- 
gether, and leant forward, gazing into the 
fire, his eyes gleaming with an unnatural 
brightness. Some minutes elapsed, and 
then he slowly sat back in his chair, saying, 
''Well, now, I've thought a good bit o' 
religion, off and on, at one time and 'nother ; 
but I never looked at it jest as youVe put 
it, Jenny. It seems all as plain and straight- 
forward as A B C to you. But then, I'm 
uothin' but a miserable old sinner, and it 
ain't to be thought of as He loves rn^." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Jenny, with a little 
excited laugh of gladness, " that's jest what 
I thought, dad, and it kep' me from beUcvin' 
it ; it were jest too good to be true, thinks I. 
But when you gets over the wonder of it, 
dad, then you'll feel the love come into yer 
heart all of a rush like, and nothin' '11 ever 
make ye feel miserable again. Jesm loves me^ 
I love Jesus — ^that's how it '11 be, dad, and 
then you'll feel as glad as me." 

" Ay — ay — ay 1" responded the father, 
with a pause between each ejaculation. 
" That would be wonderful now, wouldn't it ? 
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And so that's about all yer religion is it, 
Jenny ? Well, it seems mighty little, any- 
how, and yet mighty much. God knows Fd 
like to have it. I ain't got nothin' to say 
for myself to Him, not if He was to call me 
this minute. I mind what mother used to 
say about Rock of Ages, meanin' the Saviour. 
"Rock of Ages, cleft for me, let me hide 
myself in Thee, — let tne hide myself in Thee :" 
I feels that when I says it, Jenny, as if I 
was a-prayin'." 

" It ^9 prayin', dad ; that's jest what it is ; 
and the Lord loves to hear you a sayin' it 
He loves to see as we loants Him, Mr. Hodson 
used to say, 'cos He's so glad to come to us, 
and forgive us all our sins, and make us 
peaceable in our hearts." 

" Ah, well, Jenny, if that was prayin' it 
were somethin' new for me. I ain't prayed 
many a long day, 'cept sometimes when 
everything inside and out is as dark as 
pitch, something cries out inside o' me like, 
^ God ha' mercy !' " • 

" And so He does," said Jenny smiling, 
" 'cos He loves us all.' 

"Loves, loves, — it's all love with you, 
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child. But now you'll go off to bed this 
blessed minute, fJenny. Don't ye know 
how late it is? — and you'll be gottin' ill 
again, if ye don't take care of yerself Bless 
the child, I couldn't lose you^ ye know I" 

At this Jenny rose up quickly from her 
low seat; for tears of joy were rushing to 
her eyes at this expression of her father's 
love and app^'eciation of her. She silently 
cleared away the remains of his supper, and 
then said softly, '* Can I do anything else 
for ye, dad, afore I goes ? " 

"Yes, Jenny, come here." Jenny went 
close to him, and he put his burning hand 
on hers, and said with a strange manner, 
" Pray the good Lord for me, Jenny, as I 
may meet yer mother in heaven when Hfe 
calls me away. I knows I ain't got no 
right there, 'cos I'm a vile old sinner, but I 
shall keep on prayin', ' Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in Thee.' Jenny, 
you looks 'xactly like yer mother to-night. 
I'm downright glad you're like your 
mother I Now, be off to bed. But kiss me 
first, Jenny." 

The colour came into her face, and she 
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kissed him as bashfully almost as a maiden 
might give her lover a first kiss. It was so 
unusual. Jenny could not remember when 
she had kissed him before. And how few 
opportunities was she ever to have again of 
kissing him ! Only a fortnight later she 
pressed her lips for the last time upon his 
cold and silent ones, ere he was carried 
away to the dark, narrow resting-place 
which, in that brief fortnight, he had 
learned to " dread as little as his bed." 



-*^»i^gglfti^ 
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XII. 

A HARD STEP-MOTHER. 

lYDE PARK CORNER was as full 
of life and bustle as ever; the cabs 
were to be daily seen on the stand 
as usual, and no one thought or cared of 
the quiet, somewhat surly cabman who was 
missing from the post which he had occu- 
pied for so long a time. His mates just 
spoke once or twice, vnth an uncomfortable 
feeling of "How sudden he dropped oflF!" 
and essayed to take a little extra care of 
themselves during the inclement weather 
that ensued, buttoning up their coats, put- 
ting on wraps, and beating their feet ener- 
getically on the pavement, which would 
nevermore ring to Richard Wright's tread. 
He was soon forgotten by them^ and. tlsft. 

li 
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world went on just as well without Mm as 
with him. In busy, bustling London, as in 
othei? cities, when one faUs there are twenty 
to rush into his place; and who cares to 
give two thoughts to the missing one, as to 
how he languished and died, as to whither 
he has gone? Yet let lis hope that for 
every creature who thus slips away from 
life there is, as in Wright's case, one at least 
to mourn for and miss him. There was one 
little heart that sorrowed deeply for many 
a long day that she would see his unlovely, 
weather-beaten face no more ; there was a 
pair of small feet that went often, on fair 
evenings, up to the cab-stand, and walked 
to and fro a little while, because her father's 
feet had been wont to tramp up and down 
that pavement; and to be there brought 
him more vividly to her memory. In th« 
midst of her sorrow and loneliness, how- 
ever, Jenny had great joy to think of the 
peaceful and even glad termination to her 
father's joyless life. She had no doubt that 
he was re-united to her mother in the pre- 
sence of the Redeemer, in whom all hia 
trust was placed, in t\\at solemn hour when 
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flesh and heart failed. God was the strength 
of his heart, and he believed that through 
His infinite love and mercy He would also 
be his portion for ever. And so Jenny had 
this sweet alleviation to her sorrow: she 
could mourn, not as those without hope, but 
with a glad expectation of a reunion with 
her loved and lost, under supremely happy 
conditions. 

Her Sunday-school hymns about heaven 
were sweeter than ever to her now : and 
every night before going to bed, just at the 
hour when she missed her father most, she 
fervently sang, to ease her heart-ache, one 
or other of the old familiar ones — " Here 
we suffer grief and pain," " We sing of 
the realms of the blest," "There is a 
happy land, far, far away," and kindred 
ones. 

Her step-mother seemed for a few days 
somewhat affected by her husband's death : 
she went out to her daily charing, and in the 
evening remained at home sober, instead of 
going out BS usual to spend her earnings in 
drink Jenny began to hope that she was 
going to begin a new life, and t\i^ ^5s^K^ 

l2 
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mi^t fire Ixigedier in peace, and be a led 
comfort to eadi odier. 

Bat tiiese hopes were soon jB s ipp mn ted. 
At the ead of a week Jeassy was again 
spending her evening akme, and towards 
t^?n o'clock die woman came heme in her 
old condition, and wearied the diild with 
her rongb, unkind babUings^ telling her 
angrily to torn oat and get her own fiying: 
she was not to expect to be kept now her 
old &ther was gone, and so forth. 

A few days hiter she told Jenny one 

morning, with unusual gradousness, that 

Hhc was not going out to work that day, 

and she wanted her to to carry a message 

to a friend of hers, who lived at White- 

chapeL Jenny had not been to school on 

week-days since her father's death, and 

feared she would never be able to go again. 

The days had seemed so long to her, now 

ahe had to spend them again in the old way, 

lianging about the house with only half 

^ough work to keep her employed. So 

^iMMpthor eagerly assented to her step- 

^^^Bh l^uest to go the long errand, 

B| il WW a raw November day and 
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her shoes were not good. Her father had 
promised her, shortly before he was taken 
ill, to buy her some new ones; but now, 
when could she hope to get any? 

Her mother gave her a soiled envelope, 
addressed to "Mrs. Smith," No. 20 of a 
certain street in Whitechapel, and told her 
to give Mrs. Smith that note, and wait for 
an answer. Jenny had never been to 
Whitechapel before, but her step-mother 
gave her very particular instructions, and 
added, " It's a good stiff walk, ye know, 
Jenny, but it'll do ye good, and you can 
take yer time, and rest bits on the way." 

So off set Jenny, innocent of the fact 
that this was but a subterfuge to get her 
out of the way for a few hours. She made 
her way to Whitechapel, but failed to find 
the street mentioned on the envelope. She 
was not a girl to be beaten at any task she 
undertook, if it was possible to do it. So 
she walked hither and thither, going to this 
Mrs. Smith and that Mrs. Smith, to whom 
persons directed her ; for she made inquiries 
of scores of people. 

At length she submitted her envelope to 
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a policeman, asking his direction to that 
street. " I know Whitechapel, every bit of 
it, as well as I know the nose on my face, 
and there ain't no such street as that in it," 
he said decisively. So Jenny reluctantly 
gave up her quest, and faint and footsore 
began her journey home. Her inhuman 
step-mother had not even given, or told her 
to take food to eat on the way; but the 
child remembered with joy that she had a 
penny in her pocket, left of the last four- 
pence which she had received jfrom Mrs. 
Stone; and she went into a baker's shop 
and bought a roll, which she ate eagerly, 
for she was very hugry. 

It was growing dim when, in the after- 
noon, she reached home, utterly spent. The 
last few steps of the journey seemed too 
much for her, but she limped in, and would 
have sunk do^vn on the first chair inside the 
door, but lo! there was not one in the 
room : the place was as bare as if it had 
never been inhabited ! Astonishment kept 
her up for a moment or two, and then she 
sank down on the floor. There was a dying 
£re in the grate, but no fender^ no anything. 
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Jenny felt very strangely; she feared she 
was going to faint away, as she had done on 
that awful day when she came in and found 
the baby's charred clothing. It seemed as 
if she was in a miserable dream, and had 
no power to wake out of it. But sud- 
denly she heard steps overhead, a heavy 
footfall on the stairs, and her mother s voice 
saying, "Is that you, Jenny?" "Yes," 
answered Jenny, without moving. And the 
next moment the woman appeared with her 
bonnet and shawl on, and a good-sized 
bundle in her arms. 

" WeU, Jenny, did ye find Mrs. Smith?" 
she asked suavely. 

"No," replied Jenny, listlessly. "I 
couldn't find her nowheres, and a bobby 
told me there ain't no such a street, and I'm 
tired to death, mother. But where's all the 
things ? Have ye bin a-movin' of 'em up- 
stairs?" 

"No, Jenny, and you know you've no 
right to ask me nothin' about 'em. They 
was mine, as yer father left me ; he didn't 
leave me nothin' else, penniless widow as I 
are ! And I ain't got nothin' to keeij ma 
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here now, so I've riz the wind with them 
few things to take me to my own folks down 
in Essex, which'U cut our connection ye see, 
Jenny. And ye know I ain't yer mother." 

Jenny's face was perfectly white, and her 
lips looked parched as she slowly compre- 
hended what those words meant. 

" But you ain't goin' to leave me," she 
said at length, in a husky voice. " I ain't 
got nobody but you, and no place but this. 
What shall I do?" 

" Do ? Why, you must do as scores and 
hundreds of other chits do — scrat' for yer 
livin' somehow : you're big enough and old 
enough not to be loafin' on other folkses,^' 

" So I'm willin' enough," said Jenny with 
a sob, though she was not crying. " But 
couldn't ye turn over a new leaf, and give 
up the drink, mother, and let us try and 
live com'fable together, both of us eamin' 
money, and takin' care of one another? I 
knows that's what dad 'ud ha' liked us to 
do, and not for you to be runnin' away from 
me, mother." 

'' No, it wouldn't do, Jenny. You've got 
so i-digious, ye kno^^", as you'd all'ays be 
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stickin' yerself up as better'n me, and it 'ud 
be impossible for us to get on together. If 
ye pretends to trust in the Lord, why ye 
may trust in Hi^i now, as He'll look arter 
ye. And now as I'm goin' off by train to- 
night there's no time to lose, and I've got 
to give up the house-key. There's sixpence 
for ye, Jenny : that's more 'n enough to pay 
for a lodgin' to-night^ and you must look 
about sharp to-morrow, and get into a place, 
. ye know. There's a bit o' bread and bacon 
left on the shelf as ye can take with ye. 
And now get up, child, and let's be off afore 
it gets dark." 

Jenny rose up, too overcome to say a 
word. " You needn't be sulky over it, 
Jenny," said the woman, as she reached 
down the bread and bacon from the mantel- 
shelf. " I'll be bound you'll get on very 
well: you've been very handy at keepin' 
house lately, and you'll soon get a place, 
I knows." 

'' I can come outside, mother, but I must 
sit down a bit on the step. I couldn't go 
no farder tiU I've rested a bit^ not for all 
the world ; my feet's jest ready to dro^ off\ 
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Oh, mother ! couldn't ye change yer mind 
and stop ? " she added. 

'' Bless the child, no!" replied the woman, 
Avith a short laugh. " I've wrote to teU my 
sister as I'm comin', and I've made all my 
plans." 

''Why didn't ye tell me this momin'?" 
asked Jenny, reproachfully. " I might ha' 
gone and looked for a place to-day, instead 
o' trampin' all that way for nothin' ? " 

" But ye see I knowed ye'd make a fuss 
if you seen the things goin', so I sent ye 
out o' the way for a bit," replied the step- 
mother, leeringly. 

As Jenny realized that a cruel trick had 
been played upon her, she felt thrilled with 
all her old passion. For a few moments 
her heart seemed bursting with indignation; 
she could find no language to express her- 
self, and so kept silence while the storm 
raged within her little breast. But directly, 
as if the words were actually uttered to calm 
the tempest, she heard a still small voice 
saying, in the words she had learnt at the 
Sunday-school, ''Dearly beloved, avenge 
not jourselves, but rather give place unto 
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wrath ; for it is written, Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord." . 

Tears came in a flood to her relief, and 
she silently went out, and sat down at the 
door. Her step-mother evidently felt un- 
easy at the tears; she also walked out in 
silence, shut and locked the door, and then 
said, "Yes, sit and rest there a bit; I dessay 
you're tired. And now I'll wish ye good 
luck, Jenny, and good-bye." 

" Shan't I never see ye no more, mother?" 
sobbed Jenny. 

" I s'pose not in this world, child. But I 
hope you'll do well." 

"Mother," said Jenny, catching at her 
shawl, " you must try to give up the drink, 
— cfo, and serve the Lord, as'll make ye so 
happy, and then we shall all meet in heaven 
to part no more. My hymn says so, as I've 
learnt." 

" Yes, you've sung it many a time, my 
child. I shan't forget it, I dessay. Now, 
good-bye, Jenny." 

She shook off Jenny's hand, lifted up her 
bundle', and hurried away. Jenny sat down 
again on the step, and hid her fkc^ vsn. Vs5^ 
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hands. How precious were the texts she 
had learnt at school ! They came gliding 
into her mind one after the other, lifting up 
her drooping heart "When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up." " I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee." "Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world," and 
others. 

She cried quietly for a little while, pray- 
ing amidst her tears, and then she rose up, 
and slowly made her way to Mrs. Stone's 
house. 
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xin. 

CARRYING THE GOSPEL. 

was with great difficulty that 
Jenny got along ; for her feet were 
so weary and sore that each step 
seemed the last she could take. The way 
appeared interminable, but at length Mrs. 
Stone's well-known door was reached, and 
Jenny timidly knocked. 

Mrs. Stone was a changed woman; so 
she did not, as on a former occasion, keep 
the child standing while she listened to her 
tale; but at once pulled the weary dove 
into her ark, and made her rest. 

" If ever there was a cretur' done up that 
cretur' is you, Jenny," she said, as she con- 
templated the little girl by the gaslight. 
"Why, whatever have ye been a-doivx^ ^ ^iS^jI^ 
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There, sit down and rest a minute, and then 
tell me your trouble. I never seen ye cry 
quiet like that, but what you had some bad 
trouble, Jenny." 

Jenny gradually sobbed out her tale, to 
which Mrs. Stone listened with equal sym- 
pathy and indignation. 

'' Yes," she said vehemently, when Jenny 
had finished, " there are folks like brute 
beasts, and worse, without natural affection. 
But never mind, Jenny; you shall finda home 
with me till we see what'll turn up for ye. 
There ! Don't sob and cry no mwe, child ; 
it fair puts me about." 

" Oh, Mrs. Stone ! d'ye mean as ye'U let 
me stay here ? " exclaimed Jenny, her pale, 
tearful face becoming suddenly radiant with 
thankfulness. " Then. I'll do every bit: of 
yer housework for ye ; you don't know how 
'andy I've got at it, and I can't pay ye no 
other way." 

"Yes, you shall help me a bit, Jenny; 
but I don't want pay, child. I know ye'U 
be a good gel, and not give me any trouble ; 
and I shan't be sorry to have your company 
when Mr. Hudson's gone." 
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" Is he going away, ma'am ? " asked 
Jenny, eagerly, in painful surprise. 

" Yes, Jenny ; he's goin' to college, or 
somewhere, to be trained to go abroad into 
furrin' parts to be a missionary; that's what 
he is; and I'm sorry to my heart to lose 
him. But we've got to say 'The Lord's 
will be done' about lots o' things in this life 
as don't 'xactly suit our wills." 

"But he'll come back again, ma'am, 
won't he ? We shall see him sometimes," 
said Jenny, huskily. She felt in her young 
heart that yearning, that aching void which 
we all feel in seeing a beloved one going out 
from our presence for a long separation, 
leaving us only the faintest hope of meeting 
again in this life. . 

" Missionaries o' the right sort don't come 
back so often, Jenny ; they put their hands 
to the plough, and stick to it ; and I know 
he'll be one o' that sort. But we must hope 
to see him again after once he starts. How- 
ever he ain't gone yet, and won't for a good 
while. He'll have a thing or two to learn 
afore he can make a start amongst creturs as 
jabber like monkeys, and eat one another vxtj" 
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Jenny was silent with horror; and just 
then a knock happily came to the door, 
which diverted her thoughts. It was Mr. 
Hudson, who came in smiling and pleasant^ 
and gave her a pat on her shoulder for a 
greeting, so that her own face broke out 
into a smile, and she forgot her new trouble 
for the time. 

Mrs. Stone proceeded at once to tell him 
the reason of Jenny's presence. Albert 
listened with sympathy, and when she 
paused for breath, he said, "A thought 
has struck me, Mrs. Stone — a happy 
thought, I do believe! That sister of 
yours, whom you are expecting shortly 
from Canada, could, I doubt not, take 
Jenny out with her on her next voyage, 
and get her established for life in the 
colony. Jenny has no strong ties binding 
her to this land, and I believe it would be 
well for her to go away, and get settled 
elsewhere. Shouldn't you like to go away 
to a new country over the sea, Jenny, to 
find a home amongst kind, comfortable 
people, and earn your own living respect- 
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" Please, sir, is it the country as you're 
goin'to?" 

" No, no, Jenny ; far different from that. 
I am going amongst miserable people, who 
know nothing of comfort, joy, peace, or 
anything that is lovely and God-like, to a 
land full of darkness and cruelty, where 
they even bury little babies alive with their 
mothers when the mothers die." 

Jenny's lips grew white and her eyes 
wide open again with horror. 

"Yes, indeed," added Albert. "It were 
worth while spending one's life jfreely only 
to put a stop to that : it would be worth 
while carrying the Gospel to them were it 
only to teach them how to live. But it 
will do more than that : it will give them 
hopes beyond the grave ; it will tell them 
of their unseen Father who loves them, of 
the Holy Spirit who can transform them 
into the image of God's dear Son. You 
remember, Jenny, how the Good News 
made you ^lad and happy, and how eager 
you were to hear it, and how it has blessed 
you ever since : well, it is the same message 
that has to be carried to those poor ijaisft:^- 

M 
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able souls over the sea, to bless them very 
greatly in this life, and to give them joyful 
certainty about the life to come." 

" I wishes I was a man, or a grand lady 
as knowed lots o* things : I'd go, too ! " said 
Jenny, with kindling eyes. I'd go if there 
weren't nothin' else to do but to teach 'em 
to give up buryin' of the dear babbies alive. 
But I can't do nothin' now," she added 
fretfully. " I can't even sing or talk to 
poor mother. It seems as I'm no use to 
nobody now, and I ain't reelly wanted no- 
wheres." 

^' Patience, Jenny, patience ! " said her 
teacher, smiling. "There will be a little 
place for you to fill, by-and-by, dear child, 
and a little work for you to do. And let 
me tell you, Jenny, that though you cannot 
go abroad to teach the heathen yourself, 
you have had something to do with sending 
me." 

" Me^ sir ? " exclaimed Jenny in astonish- 
* ment. 

" Yes, Jenny, when you first came to me, 
almost like a little heathen, hungry and 
thiraty tohear of your Godand Saviour, about 
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Whom you knew nothing ; and when you 
were made happy by the knowledge of Him, 
my heart suddenly longed to carry the same 
sweet story to those who are in darkness 
and<iifitressforiwant of the blessed Truth. 
And now the way is being made straight 
before jray face, Jenny, and in a few years, 
if my life be spared, I shall actually be at 
work for. God amongst the heathen. My 
lieaot leaps with ; jioy when I think that I 
may live, to see my hopes fulfilled concern- 
ing them." 

." But many labour without seeing much 
fruit, sir," remarked Mrs. Stone. 
• . ^^ Very true ; some can only break up the 
hard ground and sow the seed, but others 
ga in and reap the harvest. And the work 
of the one is as blessed, though not perhaps 
so ' ioyous, as that of the other. We, to 
w^om the blessings of Christianity are as 
common as air and light, can scarcely 
realize how terrible is the condition of those 
who. lack them — ^the condition of them, I 
mean, as regards this life. Here every man 
is hedged about with good laws, the result 
of our Christian civilization; and the ixv- 

M 2 
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fluence of God's word directly or indirectly 
is felt by the entire people; kindness, mercy, 
unselfishness, peace, everywhere bearing 
more sway than cruelty, hatred, injustice, 
and variance ; at least, if these things are 
practised, it is not as it were in the light 
of day, but skulkingly, shamefacedly, as 
things condemned by the religious opinion 
of the country. What a different state of 
things exists in lands which know not the 
Gospel ! What a glorious mission to cany 
light and love to them ! " 

" It is indeed, sir," responded Mrs. Stone, 
adding in very mundane fashion, "But 
just now, I'm sure you wants your tea, 
sir." 

Albert made no demur to this ; and when 
his meal was finished, he again spoke of 
Jenny's future in connection with Mrs, 
Stone's sister, who was stewardess on board 
a vessel running between London and 
Quebec. 

If the child's passage-money had to be 
paid he would manage to get it, he pro- 
mised. But Mrs. Stone thought it likely 
that there might be passengers going who 
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would be glad to secure a girl like Jenny 
at starting, as nurse, or in some other 
capacity. 

There the matter was allowed to rest for 
the present, Mrs. Stone expressing her satis- 
faction in having Jenny with her for a 
time. 

When Mr. Stone came home that night, 
he was greatly surprised to see her sitting 
down comfortably at his fire-side, sewing, 
just as if she was one of the family. It 
pleased him, too, for he had a kind, 
fatherly heart, and it was a greater sorrow 
to him than most people imagined, that his 
home was childless. 

"Why, Jenny!" he said, in his usual 
cheery manner, " you look as if you'd come 
to settle down with us." 

"And that's just what she ha:^," said 
Mrs. Stone. And forthwith she told the 
story of Jenny's desertion. 

"Well now, missis," said her husband, 
when she wound up by announcing her 
intention of housing the child till she was 
otherwise provided for, "that's about the 
religiousest thing you ever did do^ to mij 
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knowledge. That's a sort o' thing as I can 
'predate, and I shall give you credit for 
being nigher to the angels than some other 
folkses." 

"Don't talk rubbish, Stone!" said she, 
sharply. " 'Tain't no more nor a Christian 
duty to do good to them as has need." 

" Now don't be snappish, missis^" replied 
he, good-humouredly, "I didn't say it 
were, did I ? Only ye know it have been 
known that there was such cre'turs aa 
Christians as didn^t do their dooty." 

Mrs. Stone felt the mild rebuke; but 
remembering how many rebukes, not of a 
mild character, she had administered to 
him in former times, she held her peace. 
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XIV. 

«FIRE! FERBr 




RS. STONE'S sister, Mary Johnson, 
arrived in due course from Canada^ 
and paid her usual visit to the 
little home of which Jenny was now a 
happy member. They talked over her 
future, and Mrs. Johnson was sure that 
she would have no difficully in taking her 
in hand, and getting her comfortably set- 
tled. "But," said Mrs. Stone, "not this 
voyage, Mary, nor yet the next : I shall 
keep Jenny through the winter, and start 
her off into the wide world when there's a 
bit of brightness about, to help to keep her 
sperrits up. Besides, she ain't very strong, 
and the cold, blusterin' sea ain't the sort o' 
thing for her in the dead o' winter," 
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So it was decided. But when flowery 
May had run half its course, the time had 
come for Jenny to say farewell to her 
kind Mends and her native city. Every- 
thing was arranged beautifully for her; 
"just according to my own mind," Mrs. 
Stone said. Among the passengers were a 
lady and gentleman named Boyce, with 
their three children. They had no servant 
with them, and when Mrs. Johnson men- 
tioned Jenny's case, they gladly took her 

to assist with the children on the voyage. 
The circumstances connected with their 

going to Canada may be briefly mentioned. 
Mr. Boyce had been the manager of a pro- 
vincial bank for many years, and had been 
honoured and respected as a trustworthy 
man. But during the past two or three 
years, his style of living had been such as 
not to justify the good opinions of his 
friends: he had grown careless of the 
directors' interests, and was gradually 
gaining more reputation as a sporting man 
than a man of business. There were 
rumours afloat of something even more 
serious than neglect of duty being brought 
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against him; but whatever it was, it was 
not made public. He was discharged from 
his post, and suddenly found himself re- 
duced from a position of affluence to that 
of one in uncertainty how to make a 
tolerable income. 

Both himself and his wife were too weak 
to brave this reverse of fortune amongst 
people who had known them in different 
circumstances; and in much fear and 
trembling, they decided to go to Canada^ 
where they had relations, and begin a new 
Ufe. 

The thought of this voyage was a terror 
to Mrs. Boyce : she had always had a 
peculiar dread of going to sea. And when 
she found herself actually on board a 
vessel, steaming down the Thames, the 
forest of masts, and the towers and steeples 
of the city fading from view in the dis- 
tance, her fears overcame her so that she 
felt helplessly ill. She distressed her hus- 
band much by her childish bewailings that 
they had attempted the voyage. What- 
ever should she do when night came on ? 
she moaned. Whatever should she do if a 
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storm arose ? and of course a storm would 
arise ; and she felt sure something dreadful 
would happen to them before the voyage 
was finished. 

Very soon these imaginary troubles gave 
way to the very real one of sea-sickness; 
but of that horror most of those who have 
been to sea know something, and those who 
have not cannot imagine it 

In due time even that trouble was got 
over ; but still the little lady's nervousness 
remained. She found Jenny a great com- 
fort and help with the children : she had 
already grown so fond of them and they of 
her that they could not bear to be parted 
for a moment. The eldest was a girl of 
five years, named Ethel, the youngest was 
also a girl, of fifteen months, whose name, 
Jenny discovered to her great delight, was 
that of her loved and lost baby-sister, 
though the little one was called merely 
Baby. There was a fine boy of three, 
named Percy, between these three girls. 

Jenny was joyously happy with them; 
and, having no fears of danger and no 
nervous fancies, the voyage was to her 
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simply delightful. The motion over the 
breezy waters, the constant thud of the 
engines, and swish of the vessel through the 
foamy sea ; the novelty of being amongst 
the tawny, agile sailors, and the lively, 
mirthful passengers, all made up for her a 
life so new and so pleasantly strange, that 
she felt sorry to think that in a few days it 
must come to an end. 

The voyage was about three parts pxjcom- 
plished, and no serious weather had been 
encountered, so that Mrs. Boyce plucked up 
courage and hope enough to believe that 
they would yet see the Canadian shore. 

It was a glorious night : moon and stars 
were shining in unclouded splendour; a 
slight breeze stirred the silvered waves into 
murmuring motion, and through them the 
unresting vessel, like a thing of life, made 
a snowy pathway, while her precious freight 
slept, and dreamed their happy dreams, 
lulled by the music of the many waters. 

The hours passed on; the moon was 
gliding to the western horizon, when sud- 
denly a strange commotion began, and all 
was confusion, and bustle, and terror^ 
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where a little while since reigned only pro- 
found peace. The most terrible cry that can 
fall on the ear at sea was raised, "Fire! Fire 1" 

The passengers rushed up on deck half- 
dressed and panic-strieken. The terrified 
cries of women and children made a tumul- 
tuous din. In a minute the captiEtin was at 
his post, — a prince of captains ! 

He was as calm and self-possessed as if 
nothing was the matter, and his bearing 
had a wonderful influence upon the trem- 
bling, half-frantic crowd around him. 

"Save us, captain, save us," cried the 
women, in their agony of terror. 

" Yes !'' he shouted. " I will save every 
one of you from this fire, so may God help 
me I But I must be obeyed : I must have 
perfect order! There is boat accommoda- 
tion for us all, and we will take to the 
boats in good time. But we shall do our 
utmost to save our ship.. There's no time 
to lose. Now every man to his work!'' 
And every man gathered somewhat of the 
leader's courage and calmness, and obeyed 
his orders like children. As many as could 
he spared, were told off to endeavour to 
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get the fire under ; and, as the danger was 
imminent, others were ordered to get the 
boats ready for lowering, and to provision 
each one for the terrible emergency of 
drifting about at sea for many days. 

It was an awful time; and the women 
and children, grouped together at the end 
of the ship farthest from the fire, felt it, 
perhaps, the most keenly — ^helpless onlookers 
of a desperate struggle on the part of the 
men to conquer the raging fire. 

Mrs. Boyce was amazed that she had not 
fainted away, that she was actually not dead 
from terror. But we do not know how 
much we can endure, even the weakest and 
most timid, till we are brought face to face 
with what must be endured. Mrs. Boyce 
foimd herself even able to soothe her fright- 
ened children with words of hope and 
courage, although her own heart was sick 
with dread. " Oh Jenny, child ! " she mur- 
mured with white, trembling lips, " what- 
ever shall we do ? " 

"We must believe the captain, missis," 
replied Jenny promptly. " He said as he'd 
save us, and I could tell as he meant it," 
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" Yes, we may be saved from the fire, 
Jemiy. But then think of being crammed 
into one of those boats, and tossed about 
on the sea for days, perhaps," moaned Mrs. 
Boyce. 

"We must trust in the Lord, ma'am. 
He have walked the sea afore to-day, and 
He'll be nigh to us when we call upon 
Him," said Jenny. She was sitting down 
on the deck, holding the baby tenderly in 
her arms, swaying it to and fro, and trying 
to soothe its fretful cries. • 

" Yes ; but He lets people be lost in this 
way very often," persisted Mrs. Boyce. 
" And, of course, they call upon • Him in 
their danger. And so may we call, and He 
may not answer us : that's the terrible thing, 
Jenny." 

" I've learnt it in the Bible, mai'am : 'Call 
upon me in the day of trouble; I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me ; ' and 
the Lord can't lie, ma'am. We must b'lieve 
Him." 

" But I can't, Jenny, I can't I " murmured 
Mrs. Boyce, hiding her face in hei* hands, 
and rocking herself to and fro. Suddenly 
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looking up she added, eagerly, " Can you, 
child?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Jenny ; " IVe 
trusted him afore to-day, and He've allays 
helped me." 

"But suppose He doesn't deliver you 
now from death ?" 

"Well, then, ma'am, it 'ud be jest as 
well, and a great deal better," said Jenny ; 
" I ain't afraid to die if He calls me." 

" Oh, Jenny, how can you say that ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Boyce in a tone of awe. 
"I am afraid to die, and I haven't any 
faith to believe that the Lord will save us 
£pom drowning if we do cry to Him I Oh, 
dear! oh, dear I" She buried her face in 
her hands again, and began sobbing. 

"Please, missis, don't take on so," said 
Jenny, soothingly. " Ye see we're a long 
way off being drownded yet, and ye needn't 
worrit as if ye was jest a-goin' down. The 
Lord '11 be sure to deliver us in some way 
or . t'other if we call : if He don't save us 
from drownin'. He'll take the fiear of it 
away from us, and take us com'fable to 
glory." 
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"Oh, Jenny," exclaimed Mrs. Boyce, 
again, " don't you know that we are per- 
haps all very wicked in God's sight, and 
that He will cast us off and have nothing 
to do with us when we cry to him in our 
trouble, — we who have cared nothing about 
Him when we were not in danger." 

" It ain't the Lord's way, ma'am," said 
Jenny. " He says, ' Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.' And He 
knows we've got nobody else to cry to when 
we get into trouble like this ; and when we 
come to die there ain't no other Saviour to 
look to. The thief on the cross never cared 
a bit about the Lord till the last minute, 
but Jesus didn't cast him off for all that. 
If we've got to be drownded now, we must 
jest say to Him what my poor father did 
when he was a-dyin , ' Rock of ages, cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in Thee.' He'll 
be sure to let us feel the Rock as we're 
a-goin' down, ma'am." 

'' Oh, Jenny I I wish I could feel as you 
do, chUd! I wish I could be calm and 
trustful enough to look death in the face !" 
said Mrs. Boyce, in fervent tones, clasping 
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her hands and lifting her tearful face to the 
quiet, beautiful stars, which ghttered over- 
head as if in their serene beauty they 
mocked the tortured souls who looked up 
to them in their agony. Her wish was but 
the echo of that which filled the breasts of 
most of those around, who were intent 
listeners of this conversation. 

" Well, mispis, if you'll only look to Him, 
I'm sure Hell help ye to," said Jenny. 
" You knows what the Bible says, ma'am, 
about ^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' 
When we look to Him He saves us, ye see, 
ma'am." 

"But surely that isn't all, child," said 
Mrs. Boyce, with nervous eagerness. 
" Doesn't the Bible say we have got to be 
converted, and bom again, before we can 
be saved; and if we have to die directly 
there is no time to get converted, and I don't 
think there is a clergyman on board to teach 
us. Does any one here, amongst us, know 
anything about religion ? " asked Mra Bo^^^^ 

N 
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suddenly turning round to those near 
her. 

An aged gentleman standing by replied 
in tremulous tones, " Yes, blessed be God ! 
I know whom I have believed, and to Him 
I can commit myself in this solemn hour, 
body, soul, and spirit. Your little maid, 
madam, has evidently been taught of God; 
for she has indeed put the gospel before you. 
No clergjnnan in the world can give you 
better teaching than she has given in the 
words quoted, *As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up ; ' ' Look unto Me, 
and Uve,' saith the Lord. The Israelites 
looked upon the serpent, as God commanded, 
and they lived : we must look to the Saviour 
crucified for us sinners, and we live ! The 
look of faith produces conversion: as we 
behold the love of our Sa\dour, darkness 
rolls away and all is light ; henceforth we 
are new creatures in Christ Jesus. If our 
hves be spared, we shall bring forth the 
fruits of our faith: if we be not spared, 
God has but denied us the blessed privilege 
and joy of working in His vineyard, glori- 
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• fying His holy name, and blessing the world 
in some measure. The thief on the cros3, 
and all those who pressed into the kingdom 
at the eleventh hour, forfeited this joy, but 
they were none the less saved. Ah ! if we 
were all only as anxious all our lives to be 
saved from sin as we are to be saved from 
the consequences of it, what a different thing 
religion would appear to the world, and 
how far more greatly should we be blessed I " 
added the old gentleman, with deep emp- 
tion. 

"You make salvation appear a very 
simple thing," said Mrs. Boyce, earnestly, 
" and I have always considered it some- 
thing too burdensome and complicated to 
be thought much of. I wish I could believe 
what you say ! " 

" It isn't what / say," responded the old 
g€lntleman. "It is what the Lord says. 
And in His love He has made the way of 
salvation so plain, atid the terms so easy, 
that not even a child can misunderstan4. 
Let not the thought that you ought to have 
come earlier prevent your coming now. It 
is not too late, thank God, for any o\}l^ ost 

n2 
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us to come to Him, and He will not despise 
our prayers and cast us away now we are 
in trouble. In His mysterious providence 
He may have brought us into this very 
danger, that we may neglect His gracious 
call no longer, but look to Him at once and 
be saved. Shall we pray together ? " 

"Yes! yes!" responded many sobbing 
voices. And, unheeding the busy noises 
around them, and the going to and fipo of 
anxious men, the helpless ones kneeled 
down together, and held such a prayer- 
meeting as those old skies but rarely 
witnessed. How ardent, how real were the 
utterances ! They welled up from hearts 
quite overwrought by the anxiety and 
deep solemnity of the hour. For, despite 
the most strenuous efforts of the captain 
and his gallant workers, the fire had obtained 
too great a hold upon the vessel to be got 
under. And not long after the struggle 
was given up as hopeless, and the energies 
of all were concentrated upon getting off 
the passengers and crew in safety. 

The captain's calmness and courage did 
not forsake him. He kept up the hearts 
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of all by his hopeful words of advice and 
instruction concerning the perilous voyage 
they were all about to make. " And may 
God grant us merciful weather ! '' he added. 
" Then it will not be impossible for us to 
reach the shore ; but better still, may we 
meet with vessels on the way I " 

It was a new horror for Mrs. Boyce, and 
many others besides, to get into the boats. 
She, and her husband and children, and 
Jcimy, were amongst those who were to 
compose the first boat-load ; and when it 
was safely filled, they rowed away from the 
doomed ship, waving tearful farewells to 
those crowding the bulwarks to witness 
their departure. 

Unobserved by the excited company on 
board, although they were conscious of it, 
the stars had been slowly paling, the moon 
had set, the grey dawn had crept over the 
sea, succeeded by silvery rays of the blessed 
light of day, and golden gleams contrasting 
witli the lurid glare cast around by the 
flames of the burning ship ; and now, just 
as the first unhappy complement of passen- 
gers glided away from its ^\^Ci^ \\v^. '^^^^ 
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showed himself on the horizon, and flashed 
a glory over the wide wealth of waters, 
every breeze-stirred wave reflecting his 
welcome beams. 

^' Let us take it as a good omen," said one 
g£ the passengers cheerily, as every eye was 
for a moment diverted from the ship to the 
rising sun. " It shines brightly on our 
starting." But no one responded to the 
words ; the hearts were too faint and sore 
to be very hopeful. Some in the boat had 
left dear friends in the ship, and they kept 
back their tears to be able to gaze mth clear 
eyes thitherward, to see how they fared in 
getting off. 

Although the first boat was too far off 
for its occupants to see the captain's promise 
accomplished, it was accomplished; the last 
man to leave the vessel was himself, his face 
blackened by the scorching tongues of flame 
that leaped towards him. Thanks to his 
coolness and unrivalled generalship, no 
mishap occurred; he seemed to inspire even 
the most timid about him with some of his 
own self-control and courage. 
And now the sea looxe, \tv ^tall boats, on 
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its heaving bosom the entire ship's company 
— such a company 1 — most of the poor 
souls sick with dread of coming horrors, 
yet all of them kept up more or less with 
hope. 
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XV. 

IN A FR^IL BOAT. 

HE whole of the next day was spent 
in monotonous motion over a sea 
which Mrs. Boyce called rough, but 
which was in reality comparatively calm. 
Their eyes ached and wearied with scanijing 
the horizon through the sunny hours for a 
sign of deliverance ; but the sun rode up to 
his zenith and wheeled slowly down west- 
ward, and no sail appeared. As yet they 
had not lost sight of the other boats ; but 
when the shades of evening fell around 
them, they gave up hope of seeing all to- 
gether again on the morrow. 

Their rations were doled out to them, and 

they actually ate, notwithstanding their 

mental distress. T\ve clcvWdxew ^ave much 
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trouble with their fretfidness through the 
weary day, and when night came it was a 
sore time for them, without bed or comfort 
of any kind. 

'^How terrible to think of passing the 
night in this condition I " gasped Mrs. 
Boyce, clinging to her husband's arm as he 
sat beside her. He was white and haggard, 
and his bright, wide-open eyes looked as if 
sleep for him was out of the question, 
although he was tired out with his exertions 
of the previous night, and his anxiety of 
that day. 

"Lean against me, darling, and try to 
sleep," he said, passing his disengaged arm 
around his wife, and holding her head 
against his shoulder. His other arm en- 
circled his child, Ethel, who was fast asleep 
on his knee ; Mrs. Boyce held Percy ; and 
close by was Jenny, cradling the baby in 
her unwearied ajms. 

" Oh, Phil I " she exclaimed, under her 
breath, " how ever shall we get through the 
night?" 

"We can only be patient and hopeful, 
dear," he replied. " See how well ^^ \vk^^ 
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got through the long day, and th& weather 
is calm and mild, and there is a moon." 

" But what if a storm arose ? " said Mrs. 
Boyce, with a shiver. 

"We must trust in the Almighty," re- 
sponded he, with only a very vague notion 
of what trusting in Him meant. " Besides, 
there is every prospect of the weather con- 
tinuing good, and you know we shall hope 
to be picked up to-morrow." 

"Ohl if God in His mercy would only 
grant it ! " ejaculated Mrs. Boyce, with 
intense earnestness, as she lifted her eyes to 
the twilight sky, where star after star canie 
twinkling out. 

" We shall pray hard for it, missis," said 
Jenny, in an undertone. She was more ' 
affected by the miseries of the day than any 
one coiild have imagined from her quiet, 
calm demeanour; and her breath was con- 
stantly laden with prayer that God would 
make haste to help them. 

Those who had snatched slee'J) during the 
day now took charge of the boat, and the 
others tried to compose themselves as best 
they could to rest. 
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Silence fell on them all, silence reigned in 
lie illumined heavens, silence was around 
hiem, save for the subdued murmur of the 
Gary sea, and the plash of the oars, 
enny's little charge broke the stillness with 

frightened cry. She kissed it, and soothed 
; with whispered words, and at length 
fted up her voice softly in one of the 
ymns she had learnt at the Sunday- 
3hool : — 



'' Oh, little child ! lie still and sleep ; 
Jesus is near, thou needst not fear ; 
No one need fear whom God doth keep 

By day or night ; 
Then lay thee down in. slumber deep, 

Till morning light. 

■ i 

" Oh^ little child ! be still and rest ; 

5e sweetly sleeps whom Jesus keeps 5 
And in the morning wake so blest, 

His child to be. 
Love every one, but love Him best, 
He first loved thee. 

" Oh, little child ! when thou mu5t die. 
Fear nothing then ; but say, Amen 
To God's command, and quiet lie 

In His kind hand. 
Till He shall say. Dear child^ come fly 
To ffeaven^s bright land. 
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" Then when thy work on earth is done, 
Thou shalt ascend to meet thy Friend : 
Jesus the little child will own, 

Safe at his side ; 
And thou shalt live before the throne, 
Because He died." 

There was not a soul, save the sleeping 
children, amongst that silent company that 
did not hear Jenny's soft song as it floated on 
the night air ; there was not one who was 
not more or less affected by it. Hardy men 
stealthily drew their hands across eyes un- 
used to weep, to clear them of an unwonted 
moisture ; and quiet sobs broke irrepressibly 
from over-laden hearts to which the hymn 
had come as an angel-message. 

Mrs. Boyce drank in every word eagerly, 
silently weeping the while. How she longed 
for Jenny's simple trust and repose of spirit ! 
Nothing that the world had to give seemed 
in her eyes of the smallest value now, in 
comparison with that religion which she 
had always slighted and despised, that faith 
which would bear her up in peace above her 
present terrible circumstances, and enable 
ber to sing, " My flesh siivd my heart faileth : 
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but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever." 

She prayed earnestly, as she had never 
prayed before ; and as if the Lord answered 
her while she was yet speaking, a wonderful 
calm stole over her, and she composed 
herself to rest, leaning against her husband, 
and slept as soundly as her children. Jenny, 
too, with her arms folded tenderly around 
the baby, and her hands fastened together 
in a tight clasp, nodded drowsily, and her 
head gradually drooped against her master s 
knee, at whose feet she was sitting, and she 
fell asleep. 

To Mrs. Boyce, and the other nervous 
sleepers, it seemed only a very short time 
ere an excited stir amongst those who were 
awake aroused every soul from slumber. 
They opened their eyes to find that the 
early morning light was around them, and 
their hearts leapt with joy to hear the 
blessed announcement, " A sail ! A sail ! 
It is bearing down our way ! " 

" Oh, missis I " exclaimed Jenny, lifting 
up the baby to look out over the boat, 
^' haven't the Lord made ha4te to Vv'^J^ \i.^'\ 
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He jest gev' us a bit of a nap to fresh us 
up, afore we had the trouble of gettin' up 
into another big ship." 

" But we are far enough from being in it 
yet," said Mrs. Boyce, in tones tremulous 
Avith anxiety. ''Perhaps they won't see 
us, and perhaps they won't take us if tikey 
do. We must pray the Lord to let this be 
our deliverance." 

Meanwhile the men were getting a rocket 
ready to fire off, and as the big, broipni, 
hairy hands struck the match for sending 
it on its errand, they were as tremulous as 
the voices of the women. 

They stood waiting, with their eyes 
intently fixed upon the distant vessel, its 
snowy sails appearing to them beautiful 
as the white wings of an angel sent to 
deliver them out of their trouble. 

As it drew nearer they fired the rocket, 
and in the grey Ught of the early morning 
it was seen, and responded to. With hearts 
beating wildly with the joy of the rescued, 
the boat's company watched the gallant 
ship making its way toward them. 

'' Thank God \'' '' V>\it^% the good Lord ! " 
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" Nbw the Lord be praised 1 ". Such were 
the exclamations that fell from lips that 
were pale and quivering with joyous ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, Jenny, child ! " exclaimed M rs. 
Boyce, catching her by the shoulder, with 
both her trembling hands, ^^ we are saved ! 
we arie saved ! Have you nothing to say ? 
We ought aU to be shouting, shouting for 

joy!" 

" I was jest a-sayin' to myself, ma'am, 
* Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget not 
all His benefits,' " answered Jenny, looking 
up into her mistress's face with beaming 
eyes. " We must never forget thds benefit. 
But, oh, missis ! I wonder if the other boats 
is got delivered yet." 

* Ah ! the others ! " exclaimed Mrs Boyce. 
"Well, may God be gracious to them as He 
has been to us ! " 

And all who heard her words said Amen, 
fervently. 

At length they were within hailing dis- 
tance of the ship, which turned out to be a 
merchantman. The captain shouted a greet- 
ing, which was caught by some of the mew. 
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who exclaimed deprecatingly, " That ain't 
English: why, they're a crew of Mounseei^!" 

"French, are they?" asked Mrs. Boyce, 
leaning eagerly forward. 

"Get alongside!" shouted Mr. Boyce. 
" If there is no one else here who can speak 
to them, my wife will." 

They got nearer, and the captain, per- 
ceiving a lady waving her wand to him, to 
get his attention, raised his cap, and bowed 
with true French politeness, and tried to 
catch her every word. She poured forth 
their tale of distress with great volubility : 
having been educated in France, she could 
speak French almost with the same ease as 
her native tongue. 

The captain informed her that his vessel 
was already well-laden with merchandise; 
but that he would gladly give them such 
poor accommodation as he could afford. 

"God bless you for your willingness!" 
cried Mrs. Boyce in French. "The deck 
will do for us, if you will only take us all." 

Considerable danger and difficulty at- 
tended their getting on board; but with 
care and patience \t ^aa finally accom- 
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led, and they found themselves bound 
Boulogne. But in truth they cared 
' little, just then, whither they were 
id: the sense of deliverance was so 
ig upon them, that they could only 
themselves up to the joy of it, thinking 
ling of what the next hour, or day, or 
J, might bring forth. 



^c^^^^^*^ 
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XVL 

WITH THE BOYOES. 

D SO it came to pass that instead 
of getting to Canada, Jenny found 
herself, within the next three 
weeks, back again on English soil. 

^'Whether we thrive or starve, nothing 
shall ever tempt me on the sea again!" 
said Mrs. Boyce, when, after many vicissi- 
tudes, she finally stepped ashore at Dover. 
" And, Jenny, child, you must never leave 
us," she added. 

Jenny looked weak and wan as she stood 
amidst the bustle of the disembarkation of 
passengers from the Calais boat'; and in- 
deed she felt scarcely able to hold the baby, 
who was fretting at the noise and conuno- 
tion. The distresses and hardships of her 
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first and last experience of ocean-life had 
told greatly upon her. And so had they 
upon them all. But Mrs. Boyce hopefully 
averred that they would soon all be well 
and strong again, when they could once 
more come to enjoy some of the comforts of 
civilized life. 

"We must swallow all our pride, Phil, 
and you must be a clerk in a house of 
business, or do anything you can get to do, 
and we will live in a twenty-pound house, 
and I mil do with Jenny for a servant ; 
anything, anything in the world, so that 
we can stay in old England." 

This Mrs. Boyce said as they walked 
along to seek a cheap hotel, with no worldly 
possessions but the clothes on their backs, 
and very little money. Nevertheless they 
were glad and thankful because they were 
brought to their desired haven. 

Jenny had not responded to her mistress 
when she spoke about keeping her always. 
But when they had found lodgings, and 
were feeling a little more settled, she said, 
'* Please 'm, I couldn't answer ye to-day 
when you spoke about me livin' with ye, 

2 
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'cos there was such a din ; but, please 'm, 
I should like to very much, and I'll do all 
as ever I can for ye, ma'am." 

"That's a good girl, Jenny, I believe 
you will," replied Mrs. Boyce. " You are 
so handy with the children, and they have 
grown so fond of you, that 1 couldn't part 
with you. But you must try to get into a 
nicer way of talking, Jenny, because you 
know they will be imitating some of your 
words which you say so strangely. Take 
notice of how I talk, Jenny, and try to 
pronounce your words — say them, I mean 
— ^in the same way. I shall not be able to 
pay you much money at first," she added, 
after a pause, " but when we get on in the 
world you shall lose nothing for being a 
good, faithful girl to me now I am in 
trouble." 

" Please 'm, I don't want any money, if 
you'll give me food and things to wear tidy 
enough to be with you, ma'am," said 
Jenny. 

And thus was the agreement between 
mistress and maid concluded. 

The news of their rescue had preceded 
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them to England, and their names were 
made known far and wide. Their com- 
panions in distress had arrived in England 
a few days previously ; but the Boyces had 
tarried at Boulogne until they had asked 
and received help from friends in Paris. 

As soon as they made it known to home 
friends that they had arrived in England, 
proffers of help came from several quarters, 
which surprised and cheered them much : 
if was more than they had expected ; and 
it falsified the common saying, that when 
we most need our friends they will for- 
sake us. 

So they made all haste in getting to 
London, where Mr. Boyce, through the 
intervention of friends, very soon got an 
appointment at two hundred a-year. He 
humbly and gratefully entered upon his 
new duties; and Mrs. Boyce, who had 
become quite womanized during her late 
tragic experience, and, indeed, was alto- 
gether a changed creature, bravely deter- 
mined to make both ends of their income 
meet; although she knew that it would 
not be an easy task to perfoTixv, m\iQ\A<^'^. 
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accustomed as they had been to ease and 
comfort, and even luxury. 

And so Jenny got back again to London, 
and within an hour's walk of her old friend, 
Mrs. Stone. As soon as her mistress had 
got somewhat settled in her new home, 
which was very scantily-furnished, Jenny 
timidly requested her to write, and inform 
Mrs. Stone of her whereabouts. This Mrs. 
Boyce did readily ; and the next day Mrs. 
Stone made her appearance. 

When she saw Jenny, her usual imper- 
turbability gave way, and she hugged the 
child up in her arms, and wept over her 
like a mother. The next minute she was 
nervously ^viping her eyes, and trying to 
regain her composure. 

" Jenny," she said, " Tm so glad to see 
ye safe and sound ! Oh, child ! what an 
awful time of it you've had! I've read 
about it in the papers, and it nearly drove 
me mad to think of you, and my poor 
sister, and all the rest. Oh, Jenny! nothing 
haven't been heard of her yet. Tell me, 
child, where did you see her last ? " 

Jenny told all a\ie eovAdi^ ^\!idL was 
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but little more than Mrs. Stone already 
knew. 

"And how was she in her manner, 
Jenny?" asked she, as the child finished 
telling about how the boats lost sight of 
one another during the night. 

" When she wished me good-bye as I 
was being put in the boat, she was quiet 
and pleasant, ma'am, and she says, ' Jenny,' 
says she, 'keep up your heart, child, we 
shall meet again ; ' but I think she meant 
as we should meet in heaven, ma'am." 

Mrs. Stone buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief and cried quietly for a time. Then 
the two had a long talk about Jenny's 
present circumstances, and her future ; and 
Mrs. Stone felt satisfied that she was com- 
fortably provided for, and happy amongst 
those who really valued her. 

" You'll be coming to see me some day, 
Jenny," she said, as she rose to go. 

"Some day, but I don't know when, 
ma'am. I don't see how missis can spare 
me : she helps with lots o' the work, as she 
haven't bin used to ; and, then, there's the 
children to mind. But I shall come when 
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she can spare me, and I shall be thinkin' of 
you all the time, ma'am; and, please 
'm, will ye give my kind respects to Mr. 
Stone, and to Mr. Hudson, when you sees 
him?" 

" I will, Jenny ; and now, good-bye. Be 
a good, faithful gel to your missis, and God 
will bless ye. And oh, child I if no news 
come of my poor sister, as I used to play 
with when we was both little gels together" 
— ^here a sob choked her, but in a minute 
she continued — "if no news ever comes, 
pray the good Lord, Jenny, to help me to 
say them hard words. Thy will he done ! " 

" Yes'm," responded Jenny, softly, while 
tears of sympathy crept to her eyes. Then 
they kissed each other affectionately, and 
said ' Good-bye.' " 

Time passed on, and no news came of 
Mrs. Stone's sister. The boat in which the 
captain and his wife were was rescued by 
an outward-bound vessel ; but not until it 
had tossed about many days, and death had 
been busy in it, lightening it of its precious 
freight. The others who sailed away were 
never i2eard of more. Hearts that loved 
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those missing ones could only leave them in 
hope in the hands of the Father of infinite 
mercy, whose care is over even those who 
deem themselves forsaken of Him. Sud- 
denly-bereaved hearts in this world where 
calamities are so common, have every day 
to lean on this hope, in order to calm some- 
what the wild tumult of their sorrow. 

The exertions which Jenny made during 
the next two years to help her mistress, 
tried her strength sorely. She was so 
>\illing, that she went every day beyond her 
strength in the performance of her duties. 
She and her mistress during that time 
managed house and children, with only the 
occasional help of a charwoman. And 
there had been the children's little ailments 
to battle with, besides a fortnight's illness 
of Mrs. Boyce. 

But though Mrs. Boyce worked hard, and 
Jenny remained the only servant, it was 
easy to see that their circumstances were 
gradually improving. Article after article 
^as added to the household goods, both of 
\ise and elegance, until their present home 
began to look more like their former oiie^8& 
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regarded comfort and beauty, though it was 
all on a smaller scale. 

When, amongst minor treasures, a new 
baby was added to the household, Jenny 
was pleased to hear that henceforth her 
work would be altogether with the children. 
A grown-up servant was coming to reheve 
both her and her mistress. And as she 
proved to be a capable and conscientious 
girl, they both felt the relief to be great. 
When the baby had grown out of its long 
clothes, a family trip to Brighton was taken 
for three weeks. This invigorated Jenny, 
with the others, so much, that the languor 
which had become chronic mth her was 
almost entirely overcome, and she seemed 
quite to recover from the ill-effects of over- 
exertion. Short as was the time spent 
amongst the sea-breezes, it proved a blessing 
to them all ; and they returned home with 
lighter hearts and ruddier faces than they 
took out with them. 

Another year passed by, and Jenny's old 
sense of tiredness had been gradually re- 
turning, so that not at morning, noon, or 
nighty could she effeetvvall^ shake if off. 
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During those three years spent with Mrs. 
Boyce, she had wonderfully improved in 
person and manners. Always peculiarly 
susceptible to surrounding influences, she 
had been greatly affected by that of her 
gentle and refined mistress. She had quite 
got over her uncouth way of talking ; and 
she unconsciously adopted even Mrs. Boyce's 
modulated tones. She was slender, and tall 
for her years, too tall ; she grew quite too 
fast, Mrs. Boyce said, rather uneasily, when 
sometimes the girl's want of strength was 
painfully manifest. But Jenny tried to 
smile away all concern for herself, by 
assuring her playfully, that it was impos- 
sible she could grow much longer, unless 
she was to run up into a lanky giantess, fit 
for a penny show ! 

She was now getting very good wages for 
a girl of her age, and was able to save 
money. She had an object in so doing, 
which prevented her wasting any of it in 
common, useless finery, even had she been 
disposed to do so, which she was not. She 
was always nice in her dress, and scrupu- 
lously clean ; but she carried Icvfex T\^^\xvfc^^\j^ 
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such an extreme that she looked ahnost 
Quakerish. 

She confided in Mrs. Boyce one day on 
the disposal of her surplus money. 

" I should be much obliged, ma'am," she 
said, " if you would spare me any afternoon 
this week to go to Mrs. Stone's. I want to 
give her a little money to lay out for me. 
I should like to do it myself, only I don't 
think you'd be willing, ma'am, because it 
'ud take me amongst those as you'd be 
nervous about for the children's sakes." 

"What ever are you going to do with 
your money, Jenny ? " asked Mrs. Boyce, 
curiously. 

"Well, ma'am, you know my story: I've 
told it you more than once. You know how 
ignorant I was, and how glad I was to be 
taught. I thought then, ma'am, that if I 
was a lady I'd take up lots of poor girls like 
me, and give them such a start as I got 
myself. There's lots of them : I was only 
one amongst many ; and, indeed, ma'am, I 
knew lots in worse plight than myself. 
Well, now, I have a little money to spare 
month after montla, awd \\!W. A.o to start one 
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or two poor girls off to school, ma'am ; and 
who can tell what a blessing it may be to 
them to snatch them out of the streets? 
The places where they live aren't wholesome 
enough for me to go into, and then straight 
back to your children, ma'am ; so I want to 
ask Mrs. Stone to hunt one or two up for 
me. I know she'll do it, and glad." 

" Yes, you shall certainly go, Jenny, but 
not for a day or two, until Percy has got 
over that which ails him now. I dare say 
the medicine I have given will soon set him 
right. While he wants extra attention I 
cannot spare you, Jenny." 

" Thank you, ma'am, that will do nicely. 
I will go when Master Percy is quite well, if 
you please. 
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XVII. 

"SHE MUST NOT DIE.*' 

ENNY said she would go on her 
errand of mercy when little Percy 
was quite well; but the time for 
her going never came. His " ailing," of 
which his mother spoke so lightly, proved 
to be a sickening for scarlet fever. Directly 
this was discovered the other children were 
at once got out of the way, for fear of in- 
fection; and Mrs. Boyce and Jenny gave 
their attention solely to the sick boy. 

It was intended at first that Jenny should 
be sent away with them; but th-e elder 
servant expressed such fear and horror of 
being about a fever patient, that Mrs. Boyce 
decided to let her go and take charge of the 
children, and keep Jenny to assist her in 
iier sad task at home. 
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This arrangement pleased Jenny better 
than the first one ; her sympathy was so 
genuine both for the sick boy and for his 
anxious mother, that she could not bear the 
thought of leaving them in their trouble. 

It was a bad case, the doctor said, as he 
paid his frequent visits to the distressed 
child. Yet with strict attention to his 
orders, the little fellow might pull through. 
Neither the mother nor Jenny ever wearied 
in carrying out the doctor's orders ; and 
they had the happy reward which is not 
always granted even to the most skilful and 
faithful nursing : Percy passed the crisis in 
safety, and began to mend. 

His mother's joy was so great that it 
helped her as much as complete rest would 
have done, to recover from the mental and 
bodily strain that had been put upon her 
during this terribly anxious time. 

The joy did Jenny a little good, too, but 
only for a moment as it were. It was by 
extreme and painful effort that she was able 
to keep up day after day, and night after 
night ; but her mistress had no idea of this. 
She felt the comfort of Jenny's pleasant 
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smile, kind words, and unfailing attentions 
to herself and her sick child ; and when he 
was growing rapidly better, she spoke to 
her husband one day of the gratitude they 
owed to the faithful girl. 

He took an early opportunity of saying 
to her, " Jenny, you have been very good 
to us all during our trouble. I shall not 
forget to do something substantial for you, 
in return for your devotion, when I feel a 
little better able than I do at present." 

" Please, sir, you know I don't want any- 
thing more than I get," answered Jenny, 
almost hurt by his promise. "You have 
always been so kind to me, and I don't seem 
to have done anything worth for it." 

"I am quite sure you don't wish any- 
thing extra, Jenny," chimed in Mrs. Boyce, 
who was lying on a sofa in the same room. 
" But it mil give us so much pleasure to 
advance you in life in some way or other, 
in the future." 

''Oh, please ma'am, I shall never want 
any advancing in this life ! " responded 
Jenny, in a sudden paroxysm of grief. She 
was leaning heavily on the table with one 
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hand, and with the other she covered her 
face with her apron and sobbed wildly. 

" What do you mean, Jenny ? " said 
Mrs. Boyce, in great concern, as she rose 
from the couch. "There, sit down, child," 
she added, forcing her into an easy chair. 
" You are quite overdone, as indeed we all 
are : and you are not strong at the best of 
times. You shall have a good rest now, 
and in two or three weeks you will be quite 
yourself again." 

"I'm so sorry to give you any more 
trouble than you've had, ma'am," said 
Jenny, between her sobs. "And if you'd 
please to let me be sent off at once to a 
hospital, I'm sure it 'ud be the best thing. 
I can't keep up, ma'am, and I don't want to 
be ill on your hands." 

Mrs. Boyce looked fixedly at her, and she 
felt alarmed at her appearance. The fact 
was that she had been so absorbed by her 
own sorrow and joy, and so overwrought by 
fatigue and anxiety, that she had scarcely 
given a thought to Jenny's condition. But 
now it flashed across her mind how the 
child had sat up night after night be&ido. 

p 
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the sick-bed, and taken little or no rest in 
the day-time ; and how she had kept on and 
on at what had to be done in the house, 
taking no care whatever of herself, sacrificing 
herself willingly to those who needed her. 

"You are in a bad state, Jenny," said 
Mrs. Boyce, kindly. "You look quite 
feverish, with your bright eyes and burning 
cheeks." 

"Yes 'm," faltered Jenny, "that's just 
what Fm afraid of. I feel so bad in my 
head and throat, and ill altogether. Couldn't 
I go straight away to some hospital, before 
I get any worse ? " 

"No, no," said Mr. Boyce, quickly. "If 
you are to have the fever through nursing 
our dear boy, we willr take care of you until 
you have got over it, Jenny. Go up to 
your room and get to bed. I'll call for the 
doctor as I go out directly, and we will 
soon have you all right, depend upon it." 

" It's too kind of you, sir," said Jenny. 
" And how can missis do for me ? I might 
be as helpless as Master Percy was, and 
light-headed, too ; and missis is nearly worn 
herself already." 



■% 
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"Now, say no more about it, Jenny, 
there's a good girl," replied Mrs. Boyce ; " I 
shall get plenty of help, so you can make 
yourself quite easy about me. And perhaps 
you are not going to have the fever at all. 
A good long rest and a little doctoring may 
cure you in a few days. But, at any rate, 
you shall not put your hand to any work 
for a month." 

Jenny felt glad and grateful for this 
kindness from her master and mistress. She 
thanked them heartily with trembling Ups, 
as she tottered out of the room. Her illness 
proved to be a mild attack of the fever. She 
passed the crisis, and seemed to be mending 
nicely for a little while ; but afterwards the 
doctor expressed doubts of her. "I fear 
she will not get through," he said to Mrs. 
Boyce. 

She was startled and incredulous. " You 
surely do not mean to say she vnll die I " 
she exclaimed. 

"She is in a very low state ;^I fear she 
cannot rally," he replied gravely. 

" Oh, doctor ! you must not let her die 1 " 
said Mrs. Boyce, with almost aia igml^^Jcl ^w\r 

p 2 
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cem as if she were crying out for a child of 
her own. " Any remedy, any attention 
that you can suggest, she shall have. I 
cannot let her die ! " 

"We will do our utmost for her, and 
hope for the best," was the vague response. 

" They did their utmost, they hoped for 
the best ; but of what avail was it ? Mrs. 
Boyce tremblingly began to let go her hope ; 
she decided to speak to the ^1 about the 
possibility of her not getting better. But 
Jenny anticipated her. " Please 'm,'* she 
said in faint tones, as her mistress seated 
herself beside her bed one afternoon, for the 
express purpose of speaking on this subject, 
" I'm so sorry, ma'am, that I shall never be 
any more use to you." 

" How is that, Jenny ? " 

"You know, ma'am, I am not going to 
get better," said Jenny, almost apologeti- 
cally; " I feel I can't get better ; but I hope 
you won't mind it very much, ma'am." 

Mrs. Boyce bit her lip, and tried to force 
back her starting tears; but they would 
come, so she buried her face in her handker- 
cbieffor a minute. 
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"Do you mind it, my dear child?" she 
said. " I fear you will not get better; but 
do you mind it, Jenny ? " 

" Jenny slowly shook her head, while her 
face broke into a smile. " No, no, ma'am ; 
I don't mind it for myself; Fm glad and 
happy. Only I'm so sorry to leave you, 
and oh ! I'm so sorry not to see the other 
dear children again." 

" It would not be safe to send for them, 
or I would be so glad to please you in this 
respect, Jenny," replied Mrs. Boyce, in 
broken accents. 

'' Oh no, no, ma'am ! I wouldn't have you 
do it for the world. I can wait: I shall 
see them all in heaven s6me day." 

" May God grant it I " said Mrs. Boyce, 
fervently. 

"He will, ma'am; you must never dis- 
believe that. You love the Saviour your- 
self, and you're training them up for him. 
You know what His promise says, ma'am, 
about training them up in the way they 
should go." 

She paused, and lay with her large bright 
eyes fixed tenderly on her wee^m^\m^\.^^'^. 
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The effort to speak tried her failing strength, 
and when she again essayed to begin, Mrs. 
Boyce said gently, " Do not say anything 
more just now, Jenny. Only just tell me 
would you like me to send for Mrs. Stone?" 

" Oh yes, please, ma'am, I should like to 
see her once more, and Mr. Hudson, if I 
could." 

'' I dare say you can see both, my child. 
I will send at once to Mrs. Stone." 

*' You know, ma'am, I was just going to 
her about that money when Master Percy 
was taken ill." 

" I remember, Jenny, but I will tell her 
all about your wishes ; you must not exert 
yourself to talk on the subject." 

"Please, ma'am, its no use now," said 
Jenny, in low, regretful tones. " What I 
saved must all go for the doctor, and then — 
there's the burying ; but the parish will do 
that, ma'am ; I don't mind it a bit, ma'am, 
please don't think I do ; it's only my body, 
and it's no matter who puts it away." 

''Hush, my dear child, hush!" begged 

Mrs. Boyce, concerned at the weakness of 

her ialtering voice. "Do ivot think you 
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have to pay the doctor anything, or that 
the parish wiU have anything to do with 
you, Jenny. I shall do all that a mother 
would for you, so do what you like with the 
money you have." 

"You're so good, ma'am," responded 
Jenny, with starting tears. " Please, 
ma'am," she added, after a silence, "how 
long does the doctor think I'll last? " 

"He did not say; but I want you to 
keep as quiet as possible, lest you should do 
yourself an injury." 

" But please, ma'am, you must let me 
speak before I go. I do so want to say a 
little thing or two," pleaded Jenny. 

"Very well, you shall, my child; but 
take a rest first. I heard Mr. Boyce's step 
below ; I will go down and leave you quiet 
for a few minutes." 

"Please, ma'am, I should like to see 
master once more, and wish him good-bye,'* 
said Jenny, beseechingly. " Do you think 
he would be so kind as to come up ? " 

" I am sure he will, Jenny ; I will bring 
him up when I come," replied Mrs. Boyce, 
and she quietly left the room. 
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Mr. Boyce knew when he went out in 
the morning that his wife intended telling 
Jenny that day that she could not recover ; 
and many a time during business hours he 
had thought, with much sympathy, both of 
the bearer and the receiver of the sad news. 

His first words to his wife when she came 
down stairs were to ask her how Jenny had 
received it. 

" I was spared the pain of telling her," 
replied Mrs. Boyce. "The dear girl timidly 
broke the news to me that she was going." 

Mr. Boyce listened with perturbation of 
spirit to his wife's account of their brief 
interview. Then she at once despatched a 
note by a messenger to Mrs. Stone, asking 
her to come, and to bring Mr. Hudson, if 
possible. 
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XVIII. 

«HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP." 

RESENTLY Mrs. Boyce delivered 
Jenny's request to her husband. 
He looked uneasy, and replied, 
as he rose from his chair to stand at the 
window, " Will my going do any good ? " 
It was not that he was unwilling to go, but 
he did not know how he could bear it. 

'^It will please her," said Mrs. Boyce. 
''It is her last request, and she has been 
ready to fulfil every one of ours." 

"Yes, yes, — I mil go, certainly. Come 
it once, before she gets more tired," he 
xnswered decidedl)\ 

They went together up to her room. She 
lay awake just as Mrs. Boyce had left her, 
tier eyes bright and dilated, k, %\»\\& ^^ 
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satisfaction illumined her face as she saw 
her master enter. " Please, sir, I'm so glad 
to see you once more," she said. "You 
are very kind to come and wish me good- 
bye." 

"So you are not going to get better, 
Jenny ? " he said, trying to speak lightly, 
but his voice was husky in spite of him- 
self. 

"Please, no, sir; but I hope missis won't 
be put about. I hope she'll soon get a 
nurse stronger and better than me, so that 
she won't seem to miss me," replied Jenny, 
speaking low, and pausing between her 
sentences. 

Mrs. Boyce did not venture to say how 
much she would miss her, lest it should 
distress her. 

" It's a joyful thing to be going home — 
to heaven !" Jenny went on, " but I should 
have liked to stay a bit longer to help with 
the dear children ; and I should have been 
so glad to live for something else, too ; but 
the Lord knows what's best. I've fretted 
against His will ; but I don't now." 

^^Is the 'somethiiigelse' the poor children 
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you meant to send to school, Jenny? " asked 
Mrs. Boyce. 

" Yes, ma'am, and more than that, — to 
look after them, body and soul ; to try to 
save them for this world and the next, as I 
was saved. Oh 1 Fm so sorry for them all ; 
and I might have picked up at least a few.'' 

"Jenny, I will do your work for you," 
said Mrs. Boyce, in a soothing tone ; for she 
saw that the girl was exciting herself too 
much for her feeble strength. She had 
raised her voice in speaking, and her face 
flushed with the intensity of her feeling. 
'* Don't talk any more just now, my child," 
added Mrs. Boyce. 

" Oh, yes I please, ma'am, do let me ! I 
mayn't have another chance," urged Jenny. 
"I'm so glad for what you've promised, 
ma'am ! I know you'll do it, and so much 
better than me, too. But, please, ma'am, 
Avill you remember just what I was — how 
ragged, and dirty, and ignorant? and, 
please, don't pass by my sort as too bad to 
pick up. If kind souls had never taught 
me, I couldn't have helped my poor father 
on the way home to glory *, aad.\^\i'al^'^^\i^^ 
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I have been myself now, if I had been de- 
spised and passed by ? " 

She paused; and Mrs. Boyce replied, 
softly, "I will remember, Jenny. I will 
take every opportunity I can for carrying 
out your wishes ; and I know I can get a 
few under my care, and look after them, till 
they get settled in life." 

Jenny did not respond for some minutes. 
She lay quite still, to gather strength for 
her next effort. At length she said " They'll 
be sure to tax your patience, ma'am, and 
try you very much. Maybe some of them 
will despise all your kindness, and vex you, 
till you tire of them. I know what they 
are, because I've lived amongst them ; I've 
been one of them. But if the Lord had 
only seen fit to spare me, I think I could 
have had uncommon patience with them — 
remembering what I used to be myself. Do, 
please, ma'am, try to keep up your heart 
with them, and don't give any of them up 
without a good struggle. Please remember 
me, ma'am, and have patience with my poor 
sort." 
^^ I will, Jenny," Tei^"\i^flL Mt^. Boyce, as 
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the faltering accents ceased. " We do not 
know how precious those little uncared-for 
souk are, nor how useful they may become. 
You have been a blessing to me, my dear 
child, that I can say from my heart." 

Mr. Boyce, standing behind his wife's 
chair with his hands in his pockets, coughed 
huskily. 

Jenny looked up earnestly into his face 
and said, "Please, sir, will you help too?" 
Excuse me making so bold, sir, but oh! 
the harvest is so plenteous, and the labourers 
are so few." 

"I wish I could promise as readily as 
your mistress, Jenny," he replied. " But, 
you know I don't feel as she and you do in 
these matters." 

"Ah! — I'm so sorry!" uttered Jenny, 
slowly. 

"So am I." The words were spoken 
almost unawares, and the colour rose to his 
face as he added, " There are difficulties in 
my way which you know nothing about 
Jenny, my child, and a happy thing for you." 

" Please, sir, what can there be in the 
way of coming to Jesus ? " 
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'' Many things : all one's sins, and innu- 
merable doubts of many kinds." 
For answer Jenny quoted : — 

"He takes them all, and frees us 
From the accursed load." 

"Even the phrase *Come to Jesus' is a 
difficulty," continued Mr. Boyce, throwing 
^de his reserve, and speaking openly. '' I 
have heard it said in scores of sermons. 
But what does it mean ? What is coming 
to Jesus?" 

In her eagerness to respond. Jenny moved 
her head forward on the pillow to be nearer 
to her master. 

" Please, sir, I was a little one when I 
came, and I came like a little one. Grown- 
up people have to come in the same way, 
but I suppose it's harder for them. May I 
tell you what I think coming to Jesus is, sir?" 

"Yes, do, Jenny." 

" Well, please, sir, it seems to me to be 
just losing sight of everything else but this: 
— Tin a sinner ; Jesus is my Saviour, You 
remember that night we were out in the 
boat on the sea ? " 
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" I do, Jenny." 

" Well, if a sudden storm had come, and 
we had found ourselves just going down, 
we should have had nothing to cling to but 
that one truth : I'm a sinner, Jesus is the 
Saviour. There's nothing but that for us 
when we're well and safe, and there's nothing 
but that when we lie down like this to die. 
We must lose sight of our sins, and our 
doubts and fears, and everything else, and 
get tight hold of that. It won't fail, sir, 
because the Lord has given us His word for 
it." 

" But will a changed life be the result of 
that, I wonder ? " said Mr. Boyce, almost as 
if speaking to himself. 

" Please, sir, when I came to Him, I didn't 
think one bit about what was to follow," 
said Jenny, in fainter tones. ''First there 
was the joy, and then came the longing to 
serve Him somehow, and that has abided 
with me ever since. Oh ! I should be so 
glad to live a little longer to do it ; but if 
missis and you, sir, will please do all you 
can for them that I should like to help, it 
won't matter that I can't do aiiYttdxv^. 
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Please, sir, will you, for the dear Lord's 
sake?" 

" I hope I may be able to, Jenny, but I 
dare not give you a promise now— only that 
I wiU try." 

Jenny's lips parted again in an effort to 
speak ; but no words came, and her face 
paled at the same time. " You look quite 
faint, Jenny," said Mrs. Boyce, tenderly. 
" Let me give you a little water." She raised 
her head and moistened her dry lips. 

" Now lie quite still and be silent a while. 
You have spoken too much, Jenny," she 
added, kindly. Mr. Boyce drew nearer, 
and gently touched the little thin head that 
lay on the quilt. " I will go," he said, " and 
you will try to sleep. Good night, Jenny." 

She fixed her large eyes upon him, and 
after a few moments' silence, managed to 
say, with a sob-like effort, " Good-bye, sir ; 
God bless you." 

He turned away with a choking sensation, 

and went down stairs. His little lad Percy 

was there, once more taking an interest in 

his toys and boyish pursuits. As the father 

looked upon him then, he could not realize 
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that it would hare been much harder to 
wish him a last good-bye. tiban it was just 
BOW to bid Jenny that sad finewcJL 

Mrs. Boyce presently left her to put her 
boy to bed, and- then returned to keep 
Watch beside her. Jenny had so exhausted 
herself in that interview with her master, 
that now she showed no disposition to 
speak. She lay perfectly still, now and 
tihen clofflng her eyes for a few minutes, 
while her lips moved as if in prayer ; but 
she was quite wakeful. 

She spoke fidntly once of Mrs. Stone, 
wishing she would be quick and come. 

At length her wish was fulfilled; Mrs. 
Stone and Mr. Hudson arrived together. The 
shock to them both was painful indeed, when 
they realized that Jenny was actually dying. 
It was the first intimation they had received 
of her illness even ; for Mrs. Boyce, seeing 
that she had only a mild attiack of the 
fever, was sanguine that she would get over 
it well, and so thought it unnecessary to 
alarm Mrs. Stone about her. And now all 
emotion must be suppressed for the dgM|P 
girl's sake. It was very Vvox^ Vi^ i/M^ 
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beside her bed, to look upon the frail, 
wasted body in which the life was only just 
flickering, and to be obliged to .hush the 
cry of sorrowful surprise which would have 
given the heart some slight relief. 

" Jenny, my poor dear child I — oh, if I 
could have come to you before 1 " Mrs. Stone 
quietly exclaimed, as she knelt down beside 
the bed, and kissed Jenny's cheek. 

The next moment she realized how far 
the child was beyond the pity expressed 
in her words. A happy smile lighted up 
her face as she replied, in weak tones, " It 
isn't too late, dear Mrs. Stone. I am so 
thankful to see you both once more. Dear 
teacher 1" she added, fervently, looking up 
at Albert, and spreading out her hand for 
his, as it lay on the bed. The thought of 
the many pleasant hours she had spent in 
listening to his voice flashed across her 
mind as she gave him that greeting. He 
took her hand tenderly, and continued to 
hold it, as he stood beside her. 

" We are both so glad to see you, Jenny," 
he said, tremulously, " and yet so sorry to 
And you thus." 
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"Don't be sorry, sir — ^I'm not, now. I 
wanted to live — for one thing. But missis 
is going to — do that for me; and better 
than I could, because she's a lady— and has 
money and learning." 

Mrs. Stone looked inquisitive. "I will 
explain it all to you presently," said Mrs. 
Boyce, in an undertone. 

Jenny paused for rest. Mrs. Stone asked 
the conventional question, "Are you happy, 
Jenny, dear?" 

Jenny's only answer was a s^lile. A 
few moments afterwards, she said, "Dear 
friends I you have all been so good — and 
kind to me 1 You have all been — such a 
blessing to me." 

"And you have been a blessing to us, 
dear child!" responded Albert. "You 
have done something for the Great Master 
you love so well. You have not lived in 
vain, dear Jenny." 

With smiles and tears of joy she heard 
those words. An expression of ineffable 
content stole over her face, and she lay as 
if unconscious of the presence of those who 
^vere watching her. 
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After a long alence, which was to them 
awfully solemn and strange, she made a last 
effort to rouse herself from the soothing^ 
embrace of Death, and said, "I'm too — 
tired to say — ^any more. Good-bye, till we 
meet — up there. Now He giveth — His be- 
loved — sleep. His beloved! — ^Ah, wonderful t 

The light slowly faded from her face, and 
a cold grey shadow swept over it. Calmly, 
as a babe drops to sleep on its mother's 
bosom, Jenny sank into her last sweet sleep. 
The once neglected, uncared-for, wandering 
lamb, that had been led into green pastures 
and beside the still waters, was now'jsafe in 
the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

Who can count the number of those yet 
wandering in the waste howling wilder- 
ness ? They are legion. 

Let them be sought. Let them be brought 
into the fold. 
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